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LOUIS LYNE : COMMERCIALS DIRECTOR 


“People arent buying me. Theyre buying mvy work.” 
“People say it’s ummoral. I don't see how selling things is immoral. 
Your magazine is selling copies. At the end of the day everybody 


. j= i ‘© j 1 "El s + = 
is selling something. So speaks commercials director Louis Lyne 


= 


re 44 ] r . SS es = ha - ie fe 
who, at 22, has compressed into six vears a series of career jumps 


which most denizet ns would be happy to 
achieve in fifteen. 

« simce uly, with an impressive 
debut to put on hss reel — a Tefal advert for deep pan friers featuring 
the boffins with extended foreheads - Louis looks set to become 
very rich indeed and, if he continues at this pace, a film director, 
like his father Adrian (Fatal Attraction) Lyne. 

The elder Lyne spent many Years as acommercials director before 
turning to features, and Louis was exposed early on to the joys of 
advertising: ‘‘When I was young | was in commercials far him 
which was quite fun. I ate scones for Flora, and I did milk and 


ambrosia. The main thing I learned, though, was about editing. 


My tather’s a notoriously unreliable person, so quite often I'd tind 
myself waiting in the cutting room with the editor tor him to arrive. 
al . * = * * a . fi a 7 

So editors, instead of sitting around picking their noses, would show 


me how things worked.’’ One of these editors signed Lyne up as 


an assistant when he was eighteen, and tor the next three years he 


earned his reputation editing some of adland’s best-received offerings. 
‘*T worked on the Holsten Pils ads with Marilyn Monroe and John 
Mills and | did the photo booth ads for Hamlet — all funnies 


Fr 


basically.”’ 

How would Lyne sell himself? 

‘*People aren't buying me. They're buying my work. | want to 
do humorous but stylised commercials. If you’re going to interrupt 
people’s television viewing to sell them something, then the least 
you can do is make them laugh or amuse them. As for me personally 
I suppose I’m a sort of mixture in that I think that, certainly for 
a lot of the time, I come across as being older than 22, but maybe 
| don’t have as many of the preconceptions of people who are older 


than 22." ANDY BLACK 
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SARAH SANKEY : PERFORMER 


“rarely use a harness.”’ 


In the week of Sarah Sankey’s twenty-ninth 
birthday, all is not well. There was one good 
gift — an oyster knife — but her saxophone 
was crushed by falling scenery, and her face 
was pounded by a lunatic van driver: 

‘*] was on the Farringdon Road, and some 
arsehole decided to cut across. I slammed into 
him on my pushbike and, er, criticised him 
in the strongest possible terms — the ones 
my mother taught me. He got out, punched 
me, and drove off. The kind of guy who does 
tai-kwondo in his sleep.”’ 

Actress, electrician, carpenter, rigger, mask- 
maker, musician, and *‘God knows what 
else’’, a bruised Sankey can be forgiven for 
leaving the country. In true legendary fashion, 
she is off to join the circus, touring Europe 
with the wild men of total theatre — Archaos. 

“It’s an adventure. I’ve never lived in a 
caravan, I’ve never lived away from home. | 
want to go and work with them, so I don’t 
have to say, ‘I’m an actress, or musician, or 
rigger. I can just say I work at the circus. 
That encompasses the whole thing.’’ 

How good are you at these things? 

‘*T think I’m just weird, not good. I can 
hang upside down, and make high-pitched 
noises, and so on. I'd probably be dreadful 
in Shakespeare. I once joined this actors co- 
op — very nice, very darling darling -— and 
I was continually being sent up tor auditions 
to be Ophelia or Titania, and I'd say, “Look, 
I want to play robots, or female terrorists. 
That’s all” 

The daughter of Adrienne Corri (as in 
Clockwork Orange), and the god-daughter of 
Sean Connery, Sankey grew up “‘being told 
never to go into the theatre’’ — advice which 
she studiously ignored. Sankey and her mother 
have only recently resolved a violent dispute 
over Terry Gilliam's phone number: ‘*We had 
this enormous row when I asked for it. She 
screamed, “Don’t ever use any of my friends 
to get work.’’’ Since leaving Wimbledon Art 
School, Sankey has been involved in Lumiére 
and Son, Extemporary Dance and, most 
recently, The People Show, combining skills 
in screaming, undressing and baldness, with 
a valuable ability to climb tall structures. (‘I 
rarely use a harness. It’s extrememly 
incovenient when you want to go to the 
toilet.’’) 

Sarah Sankey is the total performer. *‘] once 
did a Peter Gabriel video. Most of the time 
| was bald and white and naked, but then they 
needed someone who was mysterious and 
beautiful. They plumped this beautiful black 
wig-on me and long false eyelashes. | had to 
sit next Peter Gabriel on the sofa and, yeah, 
even almost kiss him If I'd know | was going 
to-do that | would have put my other teeth 
in.’ IAN PARKER 
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ADAM SIMMONDS : OPTICIAN 


“I felt that this country was 
incredibly backwards framewise.”’ 


Half an hour before our interview, 
Adam Simmonds calls Ire up. 
‘“We're going to have to cancel 
it,”” he says authoritatively. ‘I’ve 
got a medical at 7.15, and besides, 
I look dreadful.’* Nothing doing. 
Opticians are supposed to look 
dreadful, I reply immoveably. 

Eventually the interview goes 
ahead as planned. I am squeezed 
in between the time when 
Simmonds’ Soho shop, Eye-Tech, 
closes (sending all those defectively 
sighted bright young media things 
stumbling blindly over the road to 
Groucho’s), and the time of 
Simmonds’ medical (’’It’s just for 
my mortgage, nothing sordid or 
catching’). 

The main body of Eye-Tech is 
filled with plastic moulded heads, 
all sporting the sort of impeccably 
tasteful glasses = mostly imported 
from exclusive outfits in LA - 
which would have the likes of 
Janet Street-Porter turning to 
lenses. I casually examine a 
particularly striking pair, and, not 
so casually, balk at the three-figure 
price tag. “‘Our customers are 
well-to-do, they know what they 
want, and they don’t balk at the 
prices,” says Simmonds sternly. 

His career to date has sprung 
out of one simple conundrum. 
What does a Smart Young Man 
About Town, with entrepreneurial 
leanings, and a qualification in 
optometry to boot, do with his 
life? The answer is obvious. He 
sets up a shop of his own, in the 
very heart of Soho, with the aim 
of supplying designer eyeware to 
myopic media moguls. **] felt that 
this country was incredibly 


¢ 


backwards framewise;* he explains. 
Thus was Eye-Tech born, just 
under two years ago. 

“Any famous clients?’’ | enquire. Simmonds looks disapproving. 
‘Of course,” he replies at last, “but I wouldn’t tell you. That would 
be tacky,’ I am suitably chastised. 

28-year-old Simmonds is refreshingly modest about his near- 
legendary optical prowess, preferring instead to describe himself 
as a ‘‘niche marketer’’ — someone who makes a lot of money from 
spotting gaps in the market and filling them up pronto. **My niche 
at the moment is exclusive eyeware. But I'd like to find something 
else that’s not been found before. Something that’s not being sold 
properly,’” he says before losing me in talk about ‘*cash-flow charts”’ 


and “‘merchandising goods’’. 





Simmonds — who came to study optometry after a career analyst 
advised him against medicine on the grounds that he was *‘too lazy”’ 
— has definite ideas on what he wants from life. ‘‘] want to get 
there. | don’t know where there is yet. But | want to get there. 
And what I want more than anything else is success. It’s more 
important than money.’ Here he stops momentarily, as if something 
sounds not quite right, and then adds, **but of course, money ought 
to follow.”’ 

Another thing Simmonds wants from life at the moment, besides 
a social life ("but don’t go into that’’), is a PA. Lively, together, 


and untacky people only need apply. TAMMY COHEN 
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FRED BEVERTON: 


‘Many people feel that metal is more ecologically sound, but it’s not.”’ 


“Wood gets better as it gets older. Metal just rusts.’’ So says furniture 
designer and wood grain expert Fred Beverton, heralding the 
beginning of the end of metal couture in design. The ‘I found it 
in a skip’ claim is slowly and most surely being discredited. Wood 
is back. 

Beverton’s furniture is based on aerodynamic and automotive 
machinery and, to that end, he spends a good deal of time soaking 
up the kinetic ambience of the Science Museum in South Kensington. 
One of his writing desks is a near-replica of a World War Two plane 
wing, and a turbine engine supplied the inspiration for a multi- 
riveted sideboard. **I’m a great fan of Harley Earl who designed 
those classic Fifties cars in the States,’’ says Beverton. ‘‘He used 


aerodynamic forms lavishly.”’ 





FURNITURE DESIGNER 


x 
& 


Working in mahogany, ash and walnut (not teak, which is now 
too Seventies to be updated), Beverton has carved out a unique niche 
in the huge nostalgia market. This extends even as tar as the prop 
buyer for the forthcoming Batman film, who, having seen the 
Beverton wing table, simply had to have it. 

Hailing from a woodworking family (his father had a furniture 
shop on the King’s Road in the Fifties), Beverton is keen to take 
his wood sermon to the masses. ‘*Many people feel that metal is 
more ecologically sound. It isn’t. It uses up a lot of natural energy 
to make iron and steel, whereas with this you just cut down a tree 
and wait for it to dry.’” ROBIN DUTT 
Fred Beverton’s furniture will be on show at the CRUCIAL GALLERY, 204 


Kensington Park Road, London W11, trom January I1th-February 15th. Prices start 


at about £1,200 
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“| love the Twentieth Century.’” 


Times are hard in fringe theatre, even the 
upmarket variety. ‘‘There are no grants, 
there’s no funding and nobody cares,’” says 
Susanne Reiss. But at the age of 27 she has 
embraced the enterprise culture and 
established Upstage Theatre — it debuts at 
the end of this month at Chelsea’s Man In 
The Moon pub theatre with a new production 
of David Mamet's Sexual Perversity In Chicago. 
But this is fringe theatre Eighties-style - 
create a company with backing from private 
investors (""You can’t bullshit a bank any 
more’’) and cast yourself in a starring role. 

Reiss comes from a go-getting family. ‘*My 
uncle always said, ‘You do what you want. 
No one should ever stop you.’’’ Her uncle 
happened to be Marty Feldman and she has 
other showbiz connections. One cousin owns 
four theatres in London; another is a film 
producer. However, Reiss explains, 
‘*Everything I’ve done, I’ve done on my own. 
My family are not the type to open doors, 
although they'll certainly stand by you if you 
need advice. 

‘*I've wanted to be an actress since I was 
five,’ Reiss explains. Her school days, 
however, didn’t see much progress in this 
direction. ‘*] went to a horrible little girls’ 
school with hats and hockey sticks. I was very 
posh and said ‘Hod you do?’”’ 

At the age of eighteen, things started to 
take on the gloss of showbiz. She was thrown 
out of home (by now she'd become ‘‘very 
loud and rebellious’’), and ran off to New 
York, where she went to acting classes and 
worked in bars. **It was awful,’’ she says. **I 
was broke, most of the time I lived on crackers. 
| did have dates, though. I used to get taken 
out to dinner.” 

Roughing it in New York soon palled, so 
she headed for LA -— which was *‘nice and 
peaceful’’ — to live with granny and take 
more acting classes. This may also have been 
the time and place she acquired her New Age 
philosophy. Where else would you learn to 
say: *‘At each level that you reach, you pull 
on different people, because that’s the growth 
pattern, isn’t it?”” 

In 1981, Reiss came back to London to 
work behind the scenes at ABC News. Her 
first acting role came in 1984, when she played 
Laura in The Glass Menagerie for the 
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SUSANNE REISS : ACTRESS 


Plantagenet Theatre Company. The following 
year the company went to Edinburgh with 
A Midsummer Night's Dream, in which she 
played Titania. After a stint doing corporate 
videos and training films, she was cast as 
Rodin’s lover Rose in a TV drama 
documentary about the sculptor’s life. Since 
then she appeared in a pop video, worked 
behind the scenes at MTV Europe, and 
written and directed a fifteen-minute comedy 


for cable TV. She now works from home, a 
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pristine beige flat in Maida Vale (tidied up 


for the occasion, I am assured). 

Reiss sees her eclectic experience as an 
advantage. *‘If you dabble in a few areas, it’s 
all the better because you know exactly what's 
right for you.’’ And she intends to keep going 
in the same direction. “I do love new things 
I love the Twentieth century. | like the idea 
of space age, satellite, whatever's going on.. 
I’m not a classical soul. I like to move with 


the times.” RUTH PICARDIE 
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THOMAS MOGOTLANE : WRITER AND ACTOR 


‘| had to learn how to act before | could learn 
how to write.’’ 


‘*There’s never been a film before that has 
been anti-apartheid. Not one that has been 
written by a black man and made to 
international standards.”’ 

Thomas Mogotlane is the writer and star 
of Mapantsula, a gripping, moving and 
expertly-crafted film of Soweto life; the first 
South African film - under a new selective 
interpretation of the cultural boycott — to 
be given the blessing of the ANC. 
‘Mapantsuala’ translates as wideboy, a term 
which serves to describe Mogotlane’s leading 
role as ‘Panic’, a petty villain forced into 
political awareness during a township rent 
strike. It's a film about South Africa — made 
in South Africa. 

‘‘A World Apart? I've got respect for it. It's 
a beautiful film, but I think if it had been 
made in South Africa, under the same 
conditions as we made Mapantsula, it would 
be something better. The feel would be real, 
not only in the acting, but emotionally, too. 
This is my first time in London. I've never 
seen such buildings. You could build a location 
of London, but it could never have the reality 
of London, the life that English people lead.’’ 

Born in Pretoria thirty-five years ago, 
Mogotlane first studied to be a primary school 
teacher. ‘‘My father was a very poor man, 
and a sickly man. He wanted me to be a 
teacher, to get a profession, so at least I could 
make some money.’ But Mogotlane left 
home, joined Gibson Kente’s theatre group, 
and began his acting career. 

‘*My parents’ philosophy was that once you 
got into showbiz you're going to become a 
ragamuffin, start smoking pot and drinking 
— all these things. They didn’t want me to 
become an actor.’ 

Sipping coffee and smoking regulation 
cigarettes, Thomas Mogotlane has proved his 
parents wrong. But black South African actors 
have a hard life. 

‘I’ve done parts that I’m embarassed 
about. But you've got to live from what 
you've got. I did them because I wanted to 
learn. I had to learn how to act before I could 
learn how to write. And learn production, 
because there’s no school in South Africa 
which would take me — a black person - 
to learn the business.”’ 

Now banned - except on video — in 
South Africa, Mapantsula is making an impact 
on the festival circuit - taking political 
cinema to an international audience. 

‘*I’ve got to write about my environment. 
And that’s political. As a black man in South 
Africa, I’m a political issue.’’ [AN PARKER 
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from your sound 
system, Maxell’s 
= newUDI-S 
O) delivers. We've 
boosted the high 
range of our 
performance ferric tape 
and improved resolution 
in the middle and low 
ranges to create a 
precise yet powertul 
sound for listening in 
the fast lane. And 
there's more to the new 
arrow-window shell than 
meets the eye: we ve 
silenced the cassette 
mechanism and tape 
travel to make sure the 
noise you get is the 
noise you want. When you 
cant slow down, Maxell 


leads the pack. 


/f it's worth recording, its worth Maxell. 
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Eva's Boot (above) is the winner of the 
BLITZ/Grolsch Question Of Style 
competition. It was taken by 24-year- 
old Samantha Reed, o recent graduate 
of West Surrey College of Art & Design. 
She gets £2,000. “The judges [David 
Bailey and BLITZ’s Jeremy Leslie] seemed 
to think it was a donkey, but it’s o pony. 
| was trying to have some fun — and | 
wanted it to be quite odd. That’s my 
style of work.” And who's Evo? “A friend 
of mine with beautiful legs. She is very 
disappointed that her face isn’t in it.” 
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JANUARY 1 

At midnight, start of the United Nations year of... 
nothing in particular. Reportedly, the UN “‘haven't got 
aroundto it’. Wait until 1990 — the Year Of Literacy — 
or organise major street parties in honour of The 
Museum Association's ‘Museum Year’; and the 


Centenary year of the Ministry of Agriculture. Today 
also marks thestart of Tintin’s Diamond Jubilee, sothe 
banks will not be open. Those with hangovers will be 
confused by the vague memory of a New Year's Eve 
spent watching BBC shows — Jop Of The Pops, Dad's 
Army and so on — on Channel 4. It did happen — 
Michael Grade’s unlikely way of paying tribute to an old 
pal, Bill Cotton, formerly managing director of BBCTV. 
2 Last chance tosee Simon Larbalestier's cleverly treated 
images of Turkey, at the Special Photographers 
Company, 21 Kensington Park Road. Final showing, too, 
of the nation’s less clever images of turkey. 

3 On July 23rd 1987, Holly Johnson announced he was 
leaving ZTT. Today, after eighteen months of anguish 
and legal manoeuvering, Johnson's first solo recording 
is released on MCA. The single is entitled ‘Love Train’, 
and we can start our lives again. 

5 St Simeon Stylites Day - commemorating the man 
who spent his last 36 years perched on a pillar, silently 
defecating on observers. Also, 56th anniversay of the 








death of US President Calvin Coolidge, who did much 
the same. 

6 BBC2 screens Arena’s portrait of ‘Barcelona’ — Gaudi, 
never gaudy. Aseason of French New Wave films opens 
at the Barbican with angsty Eric Rohmer’s first, Le Signe 
Du Lion (1959). Famous Romanian cross-dresser Tom 
Waits rings to wish his BLITZ interviewer, Jonh Wilde, a 
happy epiphany. Messages conveyed through his record 
company in November had Waits growlingly 
apologetic. He regretted falling asleep during the 
interview, insisted that Wilde was ‘’‘agentleman”’, and 
offered to ‘‘do anything”’ for him. 

7 Channel 4 screens Bird Now, a Charlie Parker 
documentary which launches a jazz season entitled 
Sounds Of Surprise 

8 Hockney takes his leave of the Tate. 

9 At the National Theatre (whose new logo, designed 
by Mentor, has substituted bland Eighties junk for 
charming Seventies junk), rehearsals start for Ham/et. 
Daniel Day-Lewis is our Prince, Judi Dench plays 
Gertrude, and Michael Bryant Polonius. Richard Eyre 
directs — making it the first play to bestagedby all three 
NT Directors (1963: Olivier directed O'Toole; 1975: Hall 
directed Finney). Previews start March 10th. On this day 
in 1951, the first X-Certificate film opened in London. 
Open tospectators over 16, La Vie Commence Demain, 
featured scenes — like Ham/et —- of artificial 
insemination. 

10 1971: CocoChanel — celebrated T-Shirt designer — 
died in Paris's Ritz Hotel, aged 87. 

13 UK release of Red Heat, the Arnold Schwarzenegger 
film which had its stunt co-ordinator co-ordinating his 
last ever stunt. BLITZ’s breathless John Hind was on 
location: ‘‘Real pain, injury, yes, physical death has 
occured...!""hepanted in April. The Presidio, with still- 
sassy Sean Connery, Mark 
‘Beyond The Poseidon Adventure’ 
Harmon and Meg ‘Melanie 
Griffith Il’ Ryan, also makes its racy 
UK debut. There were few 
location deaths, despite 
Harmon's insistence on doing his 
own stunt work. “‘When those 
bulletloads are goingoff around 
you,’ he recalls hunkily, ‘it draws 
areaction.’’Sotoowill the film — 
a classic testosterone-level 
contest. 

15 On this day in 1797, the top hat 
first appeared, worn by its 
inventor, John Etherington. It 
16 On BBC2, The Late Show 
begins. Five nights a week, 
climaxing — on Saturdays — with 
Clive James's ponderous chat. It's 
an arts/media mix, edited by the 
other Michael Jackson, but 
contributors remain uncertain as 





to where the programme’s brow will eventually come 
to rest. 

17 1977: Gary Gilmore executed by firing squad at Utah 
State Prison. 1983: First BBC Breakfast Time. Frank 
Bough takes the sexual out of chemistry — on St 
Anthony's Day, the patron Saint of Swineherds. 

19 First night - and London premiere — of Arthur 
Miller's Two-Way Mirror at the Young Vic. With Helen 
Mirren and Bob Peck. 

20 Watch My Lips. The Bush Showstarts. At the age of 
78, it's bedtime for Bonzo. Now, a single assassin’s 
bullet, or an ill-judged chicken wing, will make J 
Danforth Quayle (‘Watch My Hips’) President Of The 
United States. Later, Eric Clapton plays the Albert Hall. 
21 1n 1924, Lenin died of abrainhaemmorage. This year 
isthe second anniversary of Terry Waite’s disappearance 
in Beirut. Witness TV specials and thin paperbacks from 
disreputable publishers. The Terry Waite Hair & Beauty 
Salon opens in Westbourne Grove, and Wagadon Ltd 
launch Shiite magazine. 

23 The very good Margaret Atwood touches down in 
the UK to publicise Cat’s Eye, her first novel for some 
years. Miraculously, her arrival coincides withthe 10th 
anniversary of Space Invaders in Britain. 

24 St Francis de Sales’ Day, patron saint of Lawyers: It 
has been pointed out to us that the ‘Pump Up The 
Volume’ article in the December issue of BLITZ might be 
misinterpreted to suggest that Stock Aitken Waterman 
indulge in musical sampling. We are very happy to 
acknowledge that this is not the case. Whilst no such 
suggestion was intended by the article, we take this 
opportunity to apologise unreservedly to Stock Aitken 
Waterman for our remarks. 

26 Argoflash, the publicists tell us, is Europe’s most 
popular liquid fertilizer. On this happy day, it will be 
available for the first time in Britain, courtesy of the 
Next Garden Directory. Lawn mowers, shrubs and 
accessories, will be despatched by mail within 48 hours, 
subject, we hear, ‘’to prevailing weather conditions”. 
The very same publicists, devoted to making this avery 
special 24 hours, announce the ‘’prestigious”’ British 
Knitting and Clothing Export Council Awards to be held 
in the Egyptian Hall at the Mansion House. Famous 
export Princess Anne will be there. 

27 Patti Hearst, now begging her official pardon, 
celebrates the 12th anniversary of the start of her trial. 
Gorillas In The Mist — aludicrous Number One at the 
US box office last autumn — goes on general release, 
with Sigourney Weaver as Dian Fossey — chain-smoking 
ape enthusiast. Rather more fun, ClC video release Fata/ 
Attraction which, to date, has grossed $144 million 
worldwide. To win one of ten free copies of this 
splendid, nerve-shattering psychodrama, answer the 
following question correctly: Which was Glenn Close’s 
favoured choice of weapon? As Glenn said to Michael, 
multiple entries prohibited. Postcards only, by January 
20th, to KITCHEN KNIFE, BLITZ MAGAZINE, 40-42 Newman 
Street, London W1P 3PA. 

28 Two months into principal photography of Phantom 


THINGS YOU 
CAN'T 

SEND 
THROUGH 
THE POST 


Of The Opera, produced by 
Harry ‘Fu Manchu’ Alan 
Towers. This production bears 
norelationto Phantom Of The 
Opera, starring Robert De Niro 
— now in pre-production — 
norto Phantom Of The Opera, 
the Lloyd-Webber musical, nor 
to Phantom Of The Opera, the 
record. Based on Phantom Of 
The Opera, by Gaston Leroux. 
29 1986: First Challenger jokes 
coined, 22 hours after the 
Shuttle exploded. Opening of 
Designer Menswear Show, at 
the Business Designer Centre, 
Islington. Clothes for and by 
young men, ready for autumn. 
How will itlook? Constipated, 
as always. 

31 Today, Michael Saxton of 
Ingatestone takes possession 
of his Honda 1989 CBR 600F 
motorbike — very large, very 
shiny, etc -— courtesy of 
BLITZ/Philishave/Honda. By 
virtue of admirable brevity and 
regard for the grotesque, Mr 
Saxton wins Our competition 
for successfully squeezing, as 
required, a shaver, a 


If you’re thinking of mailing an artificial Christmas tree to Guyana in 
1989, think again, because the international postal services won't 
handle it. Nor will they allow you to send macaroni to Afghanistan or 
teats to Madagascar. The reason for this is that all countries maintain a 
list of items that are prohibited or restricted in the mail, and the Post 
Office dutifully keeps track of them. The list is full of weird and 
wonderful delights. Not too surprisingly, all countries prohibit the 
sending of radioactive materials, arms and narcotics in the post. But 
some places have restrictions that are rather more peculiar: 


AFGHANISTAN _ashtrays, chewing gum, handbags, macaroni, 
pickles and plastic flowers. 

AUSTRALIA beehives, secondhand carpets and margarine. 

BANGLADESH cellophane paper, electric bulbs between 15 
and 100W, ceiling fans, fire extinguishers and 
bicycle tyres. 

BENIN mineral water and water hyacinths. 

BOTSWANA cheese. 

BRAZIL items of stationery. 

CANADA contraceptives. 

CANARY ISLANDS playing cords. 

CHINA pork products. 

CYPRUS cigarette papers, picture postcards and toy pistols. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA cosmetics, dried fruit and postage stamps. 


ECUADOR feeding bottles, live animals, horse bits, rubber 
footwear and straw hats. 

Fil leeches and secondhand clothing. 

GDR (EAST Address books, invisible ink and television sets or 

GERMANY) parts thereof. 

GUYANA marmalade, peanut butter and paint. 

HUNGARY hearing aids and pessaries. 

JAMAICA bee-keeping appliances, sugar and toys. 

KUWAIT binoculars and rubber ballcons. 

MADAGASCAR aspirin and toothpaste. 

MALAYSIA harpoons. 

PAPUA NEW imitation fish. 

GUINEA 

SINGAPORE hair of pigs. 

SOMALIA christmas crackers and telephone parts. 
antiques, ashtrays, calendars, comeras, chalk, 
electrical torches, envelopes, exercise books, 

SR) LANKA sunglasses ond wotchstrops. 

SWITZERLAND _horoscopes. 

TANZANIA Japanese shaving brushes. 

USSR musical cards, pasta and baby food. 

USA bees, cheroots and secretions derived from 


ruminants or swine. 


motorbike, a flowering cactus, a BLITZ T-shirt, and a 
brand new watch into exactly 75 epic words. Aspecial 
mention goes to Aron Pickering’s BRUTE-ish opening 
(“Fellatio? An uncomfortable pastime!"’), but Saxton 
gets the new phallic substitute: ‘’| edged the motorbike 
into Mother's drive and descended. It had been years. 
\looked at my new watch. | was early. Wiping asweaty 
palm on my BLITZ T-shirt! reached for the door clutching 
my home-coming gift, a flowering cactus. The door 
opened and stagnant air engulfed me. | blacked out. 
“| awoke to Mother crazily waving a shaver and wig. 
Then | realised, the pain told me: she was collecting 


scalps again. @ 
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| would give anything 


| own, give up my life, 






my heart, my home 





I would give evrything 






lown-just to 






have you back again 





Technics 
The new 360 series. 
For Music Lovers. 


X990D system above has 31 key remote control 
and is based around a 100 watts per channel amplifier 
with digital optical link for interference-free 
digital signal transfer. One of a range of 8 Technics systems. 


TECHNICS. 300-318 BATH ROAD, SLOUGH, BERKS. SLi 6JB. TEL: SLOUGH 34522 
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PJ O'Rourke — the International Affairs Desk chief at 

. Rolling Stone magazine in the way that Hunter S 
Thompson is Home Affairs Desk chief — is pretty busy. He briskly works 
his way through the rooms in his small hotel suite, quickly answering 
questions as he smartly raises a quizzical conservative eyebrow for the 
photographer, talking fast on the phone with his girlfriend Amy and 
publisher Morgan, changing clothes, brushing hair, attacking life like 
you'd chew a piece of gum. And of course amidst the rush there’s enough 
time for common courtesies, like making sure that I've got enough to 


Imagine Auberon Waugh stuck on cocaine and thirty years 


drink. 

“Hi! PJ O’Rourke,” he 
cheerily shouts at me as he 
lets me into his little suite, the 
size of which can barely 
contain his confidence, his 
ego. “Hello, P-p-p-p...,” | 
stutter, as O'Rourke storms 
with admirable purpose 
towards a two-seater sofa. 
“Help yourself to a drink trom 
the mini-bar, he booms. 
“Take the whole bar for all | 
care.” Later, when! doindeed 
take the whole bar, O'Rourke 


of American TV. PJ O’Rourke once wrote 
experimental poetry about butterflies. 
Now, as Rolling Stone’s Foreign Affairs 
Desk Chief, he brings us jokes from the 
war zones of the world. 

INTERVIEW PAUL MORLEY PHOTOGRAPHS MARK HARRISON 


will smile. “It’s the liver that’s most at risk with journalists,” he says. 
“I wish I could have a drink, but I've got a hell of a hangover and I've 


got to do this TV show later.” 


That damned ridiculous Reagan era is coming to its inconceivable end, 
and O'Rourke is in London to appear on the first Clive James Late Show, 


as the Republican Party reptile who's right behind Ronnie because “it's 


the way he tells ‘em’. On the show, O'Rourke will demonstrate slick . 


slangy neo-conservative smugness at the way the Reagan era has, after 
all that, ended with “not a lot of people being killed” The unloved Left, 
the loathed liberals, are left to sulk and scowl in the shadows as Ronnie 
groupies smirk at the original fears that here was the Prince of Darkness, 
a brainstorm away from pressing the button. Right now, in the immediate 
afterglow of his smile and his guile, in simple terms — which is what 
the era has been about — Ronnie is a success. If you think otherwise, 
that’s just a syringe of sourpuss, and you can go inject it into your own 
brain. 

O'Rourke's fellow guests on The Late Show are Reagan's pathetically 
loyal and unarguably peculiar Ed Meese, and the man with the syringe 
of sourpuss, the definitively tetchy Christopher Hitchens. Hitchens will 
melt as the happy, simple Meese, and the sure, mocking O’Rourke use 
their Ronnie rayguns, blasting Chris with “the great jokes He has told”. 
O'Rourke loves Reagan because, “Oh, he’s a wonderful joke-teller. I'm 
amazed at the quality of jokes he tells.” 

Left wounded, asa liberal, by Meese and O'Rourke (such unlikely bed- 
partners), Hitchens is reduced to doing what these confident, convinced 
New Republicans just hate — whingeing, warning, worrying, “Just you 
wait and see.” “Why are you so flippant all the time?” Hitchens asks 
O'Rourke, feeling that persistent flippancy is part of the Ronnie problem 
as well. “What's wrong with being flippant?” wonders O'Rourke. “The 
trouble with you liberals is that you're always so grim and earnest. The 
left always want the world to be as stupid as they are.” O’Rourke of course 
treats Hitchens flippantly, treats him as a liberal, aconfused, but nearly 
charming dickhead almost 
out of Dickens. 

“Liberals,” snorts O'Rourke 
with disgust-o when I ask 
him what on earth the word 
suggests to Americans. “Oh, you know, the kind of liberalism that has 
been prevalent in the past twenty years — post-civil rights, the great 
society that Jimmy Carter talked of — it just goes against the American 
grain. Liberalism — it's like when some guy shoots forty people, but 
it’s not his fault, it’s just because he came from a deprived background...” 

O'Rourke spits out the words, because you must be stupid to come 
from a deprived background. He answers questions with a laughing 
certainty. 

“For the liberals, the deprived backgound excuses everything. If he 
killed once, maybe you might accept the theory of the deprived 
background, the failure of the educational system, the abuse in the home. 
But after forty killings a pattern tends to emerge! In Europe, you're used 
to government interference; in America they like to be given huge sums 
of money by the government, but they hate to be pestered by them. 
They don't like to be told to wear their seatbelts, to drive at 55 mph - 
they get irked by that kind of well-meaning advice. And Mike Dukakis, 
as a target for that irkness, is perfect. He is that kind of person...” 

Because he cares? 

“Oh, I don't think he cares any more or less than anyone else. That's 
not the issue. He's such alittle goody-goody, the Governor Who Knows 
Best. And Americans just don't like that kind of thing. America may 
dislike Dukakis for frivolous reasons, but they're not wrong. As for Bush, 
he’s just incompetent.” 

That's alright, then. The right kind of man for the post-flippant era, 
where American people want to have the freedom to have fun, the right 
American way. Spunky rock'n'roll righteousness, arrogant Bruced-up 
patriotism, where the rest of the world is just part of their fun. Quick, 
PJ, [know you're busy, but just why are you so anti-communist? 

“It's really just a matter of not liking government control in your life. 
To me, communism is like living in a post-office. It's forever being at 
summer school. In fact, it’s like having to go to school forever.” 

And the beauty of being an American? 

“You just get a lot more latitude to screw things up for yourself.” 

Oh, he’s a wonderful joke-teller. 


“Liberalism — it’s like 


In the current issues of American magazines such as GQ, Premiere and 
Rolling Stone, there is an advert for smart executive shoes with tassles, 
with a big banner headline: WHATEVER HAPPENED TO THE 
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REVOLUTIONARIES OF THE SIXTIES? Underneath, four people glowing 
with success model their shoes with tassles, looking every smiling 
millimetre like the kind who ‘apply the lessons and values of the Sixties 
to life as it is in the Eighties. They haven't screwed things up tor 
themselves. Underneath their photographs run the telling captions: 
‘Steven Gottlieb: 1969 — Marched in Washington, 1988 — President, 
TVT Records; John Tercek: 1970 — Distributed flowers at Kent State 
uprising, 1988 — Real Estate Financier; Yasman Sokal: 1968 - Led Anti- 
War demonstration, 1988 — Owner, Bebe Thompson Children’s Clothes 
Shop; Richard Okott: 1969 — Attended Woodstock, 1988 — Partner, Okott 
& Schliemann, Architects.’ 

And PJ O'Rourke? 

“1969? I was a raving lunatic. Hair down to my whatnot, screaming 
in the streets. | was in England for a little while, 1970-71. | was an 
experimental poet! | was writing poems that you couldn't read. You were 
meant to look at them, and feel them. Actually, I've forgotten the 
explanation of why I wrote them. I showed them to my girlfriend, who's 
too young to remember all this — she’s 24 — and she said, ‘What the 
fuck is that!’ That high Sixties sensibility was just too silly to last. It was 
based on too many completely fallacious assumptions. I don’t remember 
all of them, because drugs have erased most of that period, but 1 seem 
to remember that we thought stones had souls. Stuff like that. I got sick 
of all that. It dawned on me in about 1970 that growing your hair until 
poverty and injustice ended is probably not the most sensible thing in 
the world. I adopted a straight look, and wore straight clothes... and 


when some guy shoots forty people, but 


it’s not his fault, it’s because 
he came from a deprived 
background. For the liberals, the 
deprived background excuses 
everything.” 


then you come to that awful realisation that, actually, you are a normal 
person, and what most normal people think, you think too.” 

Was this a shock to the system? 

“It's always disappointing, isn’t it? Because we all want to be terribly 
exceptional and have ideas that no one has had before. And then you 
find out at age 25 that all those fantastic ideas you had, Shirley Maclaine 
also had them, and so did a whole lot of other people. It ts a come- 
down. In the end, you just have to get on with things.” 

Getting on with things, being busy, so that by 1988 he is writing with 
his byline on the cover about the warped world and its life, in the 
magazine that started out because stones have souls and ended up, 
twenty years later, taking ads for shoes with tassles on, the National 
Guard, aftershave and MasterCard. From Woodstock to Real Estate. From 
an underground paper in Baltimore called Hairy to Playboy, Esquire and 
the American Spectator, via National Lampoon. From experimental poetry 
about butterflies and coat-hangers, to being, at 41, the most succesful 
American post-new journalist, the epitome of flippancy as the Dream 
turned flippant. 

“It took me a long time to face up to the fact that I had a knack for 
being funny. I wanted to be a serious writer, far more incomprehensible 
than even John Barth. But none of the other experimental poets and 
novelists were very funny. People tend to forget the hideous earnestness 
of the Sixties. But well into the Seventies, | wanted to be a serious writer. 
When you're young, you think that taking things seriously might make 
you seem more intelligent and important. It takes time to realise that 


it just doesn’t work like that. I just wasn’t very good at being serious, , 


but when it came to the funny stuff, 1 was great at that.” 
After all that, has the American rock'n'roll generation grown up in 





the usual way — snotty, conservative, intolerant, greedy and feeling 
superior to the rest of the world, with you representing that, out on 
the right? 

“To be right wing in America isn’t the same as it is here. There's no 
such thing as a Tory in the US. We're all just yobs. There’s no class thing. 
What it does come down to is how much government interference you 
want in your life, how much it is helpful, and how much it isn’t. There 
is of course the embarrassing Right, the Christians and such like. They're 
just lunatics. In Britain, you have the embarrassing Left; in America, 
we have the embarrassing Right. America specialises in the embarrassing 
Right-winger, and certainly I'd be embarrassed to be associated with that.” 

So who are you speaking to, for, on behalf of? 

“I like to think I'm a stand-in for ordinary people. It’s an ordinary 
middle-class American viewpoint. I do feel that I'm speaking for my 
readers. I'm saying that, if you were where I was, in whatever country, 
this is what you'd see. And you'‘d see it this way if you weren't there 
with any big preconceived notions, with no sense of mission or duty, 
and you just wanted to get through the day, and see what's going on, 
and maybe have a bit of a good time. My views are just commonsense 
ordinary views, articulating the way that many people feel about the 
outside world, if only they got a change to go see and find out. I want 
to be seen as everyman...” 

You're happy to admit to being ordinary? 

“What choice do I have? I could say that I’m six-foot-four-inches tall, 
but I’m not. I get compared to Hunter Ss Thompson a lot, and I'm flattered, 
because I| think that he is a fantastic writer. But he’s an extraordinary 
mind set down in ordinary circumstances. And I'm an ordinary mind 
set down in extraordinary circumstances... hey, look, I've got a vital phone 





call that I've got to make to my grouchy publisher... and I'd better get 
changed, the taxi's coming soon to take me to the BBC...” 

P] O’Rourke powers into the bedroom to find his suit, and his tie. 
“That was a principle that we had years ago at National Lampoon. If you're 
going to be funny, put a necktie on. It’s the shock value, the contrast. 
I suppose the BBC must want me to be funny. I don’t know why else 
they'd want me on.” 

P] picks up the phone to call his publisher. He's not there, he'll call 
O'Rourke back. 


O’Rourke spent much of the Seventies and into the Eighties as a hip 
humour writer: imagine a beaten Punch, a Yankee Coren, a drug-driven 
Miles Kingston (to talk in simple English terms). Two collections of articles 
about the eccentric particulars of American life in motion document this 
period — Modern Manners and The Bachelor Home Companion — the kind 
of deliciously superficial wit and wank you'd expect from a writer whose 
sole screenplay credit is for a film starring Rodney Dangerfield. 

A third collection of journalism, Republican Party Reptile, sealed his 
fate as the practically notorious half-wildman of truculence and 
exasperation, or close to that kind of thing. A fourth compilation, Holiday 
In Hell, published here at the end of January, collects articles written 
as the only foreign correspondent of the colour TV era to make a name 
for himself without getting kidnapped. Think of pissed off, highly 
unforgiving reports from the back of beyond, from whatever war fronts 
there are, by an Auberon Waugh stuck on coke and thirty years of 
American TV, who's heard of Guns’N’Roses and D] Jazzy Jeff And The 
Fresh Prince, all linked together with the red, white and blue thread 
of a natural national superiority. 


> 
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“| backed into being a foreign correspondent like I backed into being 
a journalist. I got tired of being a humorist because it meant just sitting 
at home and mocking people. You never got out to see anything, and 
I thought that if | could take the tools of joke-making out into the field, 
I'd have a lot more to write about. And that proved to be so.” 

Isn't this a frivolous reason to decide to go to Poland, the Philippines 
and Belfast? 

“Having something to write about is never frivolous to a writer, no 
matter how it might look to the outside world. You have to have 
something to write about, and I thought that there must be something 
more interesting than Michael Jackson's white glove. And it occured 
to me that there was a side to all these conflicts, these little guerilla wars 
— this, by the way, used to be known as life, since the whole world was 
low intensity conflicts. There was the usual small scale human stuff of 
getting through the day that we weren't seeing. Occasionally the New 
York Times would run a piece about ordinary everday life in Angola, 
but it would always be so solemn and dull.” 

You wanted to review the Lebanon as if you were on the road with 
Bon Jovi. 

“Exactly. Because no matter how much suffering there ts in a place, 
that’s not what people sit around all day doing, just suffering. They 
have to get through their day too, and unlike most Western intellectuals, 
most people like to be happy if they can be for as much time as possible. 
Most people don’t worry about abstract issues. They worry about day 
to day real stuff... like, where’s the iguana coming from for dinner?” 

O'Rourke went to Moscow in 1982 to write an article for Harpers 
magazine about a group of old American Leftists and peace activists. 
Was this a turning point? 

“Oh, it was great — it was like the real world! So much better than 
just sitting at home making fun of TV programmes.” 

Really? 

“And then | asked Vanity Fair to send me to Beirut to write a travel piece.” 

During his stay, O'Rourke became known amongst locals and the 
regular correspondents as the Vanity Fair Beirut Style Section Editor. 

“The people there are so insular, they believed it!” 

Clutching a twenty-year-old tourist guide to the ‘Paris Of The Middle 


“| like to think I’m a stand-in for 
ordinary people. I’m saying that 
if you were where | was, in 
whatever country, this is what 
you'd see. | want to be seen as 
everyman...” 


East’, the first thing he did was ask a taxi driver to show him the sights. 
“We're going through checkpoints all the time, and eventually we're 
deep in the south suburbs, full of horrible huge pictures of the Ayatollah, 
and posters that said KILL AMERICANS, SATAN DEVILS, and I'm all dressed 
up like | am now, little blue blazer and necktie. And the militia men 
are about 14 — slobs with military hardware, looking utterly terrifying 
as only 14-year-olds can do, knowing nothing about life and death. And 
they're spitting and scowling at me, demanding to see my passport. 
The driver gives them this rap, and they all laughed at him, and then 
they laughed at me, and waved us through. I| said, what did you say 
to them? He said, I told them that you travel for pleasure.” 
Who do you read when you want to learn something or other about 
El Salvador? Joan Didion or PJ O'Rourke? Didion will get under your 
skin, O'Rourke will tickle it. Didion’s looking for people in fear, O'Rourke 
finds the people having fun. Fun makes sense. O'Rourke will nab some 
cocaine in a Beirut nightclub, go clubbing in Warsaw, find out the best 
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pubs in Belfast. 

“The only conclusion I could come to about Northern Ireland was 
that they were having fun. Sure! Because what's more fun? To be poor 
and a bit drunk and sitting around jobless, or to be poor and a bit drunk 
and sitting around jobless but to have a purpose in life that gives you 
a good excuse to go out and throw a brick at someone? Not only do 
you get to throw a brick but you get to feel good about yourself because 
you've done it. Whatever, wherever, the guerillas — they're mostly kids, 
lager louts, skinheads, but with a mission, with a gun.” 

You travel more as a tourist than a moralist? 

“L think what I'm trying to do is make the apparently absurd actions 
of distant people who speak a different language and who look different 
comprehensible in our terms.” 

Simple terms? 

“American terms. The idea of thinking about the Lebanon in terms 
of the teen gangs of Los Angeles.” 

Wherever O'Rourke explores — Seoul a year before the Olympics, 
Panama, Manila — you're never far from fun, from games, from jokes. 
Is it possible to make a joke about anything and everything? 

“No, you can't, and it’s not necessary. I'm perfectly prepared to be 
solemn, but that doesn't make all of life solemn. If I'm occasionally solemn 
in an article, that doesn’t mean that the whole article has to be solemn. 
And that’s especially so, because a large part of what I do is a study 
of folly, not of tragedy. All the things I go out and cover are caused by 
the actions of people. By mistakes. But worse that that, by people who 
think that they are right. I’m not writing about famine as a result of locust 
infestation. I’m not writing about Bangladesh under ten feet of water. 
I’m not making jokes about that, but I will make jokes about whatever 
bungled relief effort comes along, about how short sighted or corrupt 
people cause even more misery. 


O'Rourke flips flippantly over the surface areas of the skirmishes and 
the manmade disasters, but even as he speeds dangerously through 
the ruins of centuries, or minutes, of stupidity, you can sense almost 
liberal frustration and despair, if not guilt. Or maybe it’s just American 
middle class relief tinged with sadness. They're interesting places to visit, 
but you wouldn't want to find out how you get through a year, rather 
than just a day. Leave them to it! Any lingering sentirnentality was 
expunged when he saw the results of a terrorist bomb — ironically not 
in Belfast or Beirut, but at a New York airport. 

“There were chunks of flesh all over the place. I just went cold. Jesus 
Christ... you never again look at a terrorist group with any degree of 
romance once you've seen the results of a bomb blast.” 

Is it hard to be funny again after something like that? 

“Being funny isn’t the problem, because being funny is about being 
upset and terrified. What that bomb stopped me from doing is ever being 
sentimental. Getting loaded and singing wonderful IRA songs.” 

But has sampling the world’s troubles changed you profoundly in any 
way? 

“T've quit worrying about going over the credit limit on my cards, | a 
tell you that. You tend to become less of a worry wart.” 

As a master of flippancy, do you get depressed by what this human 


folly causes, and the fact that nothing seems to change? 

“Well, again, | think humour is a form of being depressed. You might 
as well make jokes about things caused by so much human folly. It may 
well be the only way to tackle it.” 

Jokes as an alternative to silence? 

“Yeah, humour, in a way, ts a weird kind of silence. It’s saying, | don't 
know what to do about this, I truly don’t. I am completely confused. 
And being funny can be a way past that.” 

The coward’s way? 

“That might be stretching it a little. After you’ve seen the killing fields, 
or El Salvador, or terrorist shit in the Philippines, you do feel that it 
needs to be talked about, for there to be witnesses. But I’m not a good 
enough journalist to go in there and ask, how does it feel to have your 
daughter shot to bits, I just don’t have the stomach for that.” 

When the girl gets shot to bits, where’s the joke? 

“| came across a girl that had been killed in crossfire. Her body was 
dug out from where she had been buried for five days in ninety-degree 
heat. And that was a very sickening moment. I saw her face, and I really 
wish that I hadn't. They say that there are some things that will haunt 
you forever in your dreams. Well, that’s actually pretty rare. But that 
image will keep coming back. It meant a whole lot of drinking during 
those few days. 

“I saw the physical evidence of a fight between the NPA guerillas and 
the Philippine army, and it was the most extraordinary piece of military 
incompetence. They were such a pair of colliding military morons - 
the two sides were just firing away at each other with no sense of what 
they were doing. Hundreds of rounds of ammo had been fired, there 
were shells all over the place from the NPA, and there were bullet holes 
all over the place that had been the result of crazy shooting by the 
Philippine army... and only one person had been killed — the girl. So 
out of tragedy, back into folly. You have to go looking for the joke, but 
somewhere, it’s there.” 

Are you just using such incidents so that you can write comfortably 
alarming entertainments, proving how smart and lofty you and your 
middle-class America is? The US may be banal and bent, but at least 
it's not moronic? Do you ever wonder if there might be some resonance 
to the writing, or are you just striding through the rubbish tips of the 
world on your way to greater career goals, grinning here, grimacing there, 
close to being shot only for taking the piss? 

“Oh, these are the kind of questions | never honestly worry about 
before two in the morning. And later I can never remember what | 
thought. I’m not interested in all the big theories. I'm just the ordinary 
schmoo who wants to find out what other ordinary schmoos think, and 
| stand next to ordinary schmoos in all sorts of places, and for what 
it's worth it makes things pretty vivid for those readers whose main 
concern is just how to get through the day. One tries to live a reasonably 
decent life and stay out of the way and not kill too many animals... You 
know, you try not to cause too much misery in the world.” 

You're having fun, and trying to be pleasant. 

“I think too little value is placed on being pleasant. And in the end, 
not too many people have been killed in the pursuit of pleasure. Not 
nearly as many people as get killed because of a matter of principle. 
You think of the big Leninist, Christian, Nazi principles. A lot of people 
got killed. But pottering around life, earning a living at what you're good 
at, trying to be a reasonably good friend to one’s friends — I think that’s 
underrated. | much prefer things done out of greed and self-seeking 
than out of principle.” 

As PJ eats into a brash delivery of the New Right American way — 
fun for all; free for all; the liberal's wet nightmare — the phone rings. 
It's Amy. His girlfriend. 

“Hi darling! Look, I'm in the middle of an interview honey... Well, 
I don’t mind staying at home to tell you the truth... Do you mind terribly? 
No harm to stay at home for once... I love you, see you tomorrow...” 

He slams the phone down, with a_purpose, and turns back to me. 
“Now, where were we...” 

Being greedy. Did you want to be a writer to be famous or to be rich? 

“More rich than famous. Not since the Russian Revolution have many 
people been shot for being rich. People do get shot for being rich but 


not nearly as much as they get shot for being famous.” 

The phone rings again. It’s Morgan. His grouchy publisher. We've 
reached the rushed part of the interview, when the last pictures must 
be taken, the hair brushed, the vague final questions asked as he zooms 
around the suite, the cab ready and waiting downstairs. What kind of 
things make you suspicious? | ask, angling for a cheap and easy rant. 
Just as I finish the question, the phone rings. 

“Telephones,” answers O'Rourke, as he grabs hold of it. 

“Hello! Morgan! Yeah, I'm good, but you've got me in a whole lot of 
trouble... she won't talk to you until she’s talked to me... Morgan, the 
problem is that you suggested it... and she got all excited about it, and 
then you said, no we can’t and now not only have I got miserable 
promotion tour to go on, but I've a furious girlfriend to deal with... once 
she gets her mind set on something. You're telling me! ... no, London, 


“We all start off wanting to have 
ideas no one has had before. 
Then you find out at age 25 that 
all those fantastic ideas you had, 
Shirley Maclaine also had them, 
and so did a whole lot of other 
people. It’s a come-down.” 


just about to leave for the Clive James Show... by the time I get back 
to the hotel it'll be late and I’m flying back to Washington first thing 
in the morning... No, I can’t, I can't... I'm going out of the door right 
this minute, I've got an interviewer here, I've got a photographer here, 
I’ve got a car waiting for me outside... yeah, I'm sorry about that, but 
they shouldn't have brought it up... that’s exactly right ... and it just 
made Amy furious... Of course she is! She’s behaving like a 24-year- 
old... Look, I've got to get off.” 

He hangs up, and is quickly over the other side of the room, to look 
for his suit. He picks up exactly where he left off when the phone rang. 

“OK... so what am I really suspicious of? Publishers.” 

He gets his smiling teeth around the word publishers like he does around 
the word liberals. As he chooses a tie and poses for a photo, I ask him 
how busy he’s going to be next year. 

“| want to cover Afghanistan after the Russians have pulled out. I think 
Afghans are going to find out that, after all that, the Russians represented 
Western values over there more than they realised. And having done 
a lot of Third World politics, | now want to play around with American 
politics. It’s something that affects all Americans, and it is real boring. 
Now, where the /rell is my suit?” 


PJ is too busy to talk to, so I take the bar and leave. As I'm waiting 
downstairs in the hotel lobby for my cab to arrive, PJ races past, too 
busy to do anything but grunt a breathless farewell. In fact, it looks as 
if he might have forgotten who [ am already. Maybe he thinks he met 
me in Belfast. And the man who makes fun the American way sprints 
off to make fun of the American way on The Clive James Show. 
“When you're moving around the Lebanon,” O'Rourke had told me 
before I left, “or you're driving past corpses and skeletons in El Salvador 
or you're lost in Soweto where it’s illegal to be, you're not thinking about 
death. You're too busy to think about death, you're just thinking about 
what to do next. Maybe there’s some kind of truth in that... Life is about 
keeping busy enough to forget death. Keep busy, be happy... Hey! I've 


found mv suit!” 
° ‘ 
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889 media 


1988 was the year in which we just carried on. 
Paul Mathur examines acid, the age of the New 
Citizen, and the end of thinking for yourself. As 
the drift towards 1992 gathers momentun,, will 
things improve or simply continue as before? 


We didn’t do anything. We never do. 
1988 proved more than ever before that 
we define ourselves by our boundaries, 
our bruises, our sad trust in the 
overwhelming power of otherness. 
Things happened to us rather than us 
making them happen. The State, 
Science and The Way Things Are 
became our Blessed Trinity and we 
didn’t even ask for the sugary pill of 
fairy stories before we believed. And 
we deserved just about everything we 
got. 

So AIDS continued apace, drifting 
off the tabloid front pages and into 
the stodgily passive mass 
consciousness. No coincidence that 
while the HIV virus was 1987's most 
photographed object, this year it was 
The Turin Shroud. The latter was 
proved to be fake, but the Catholic 
Church continued to vindicate it as 
al spur to prayer, in ia uch the Sanie way 
that we were led to think of AIDS as 
an other-wordly icon of doom. We 
weren't to question the lack of 
spending given to a possible cure, but 
were simply expected to sandbag our 
houses, stock up on condoms, and 
above all, accept that Someone Else 
knew what they were doing. 

Despite the government’s earnest 


bleating about the notion of the New 
Citizen — a responsible animal for an 





irresponsible age — one was left with 
the feeling that such a beast would 
merely be required to know when to 
say Yes Sir (privatisation, selfishness, 
sobriety), No Sir (drugs, collective 
caring, abandon) and Three Bags Full 
Sir (individual wealth, charity as a 
social accessory). And yet we were 
force-fed promises of new horizons, 
urged to prepare now for 1992, when 
the Chunnel will lead us to a New 
Europe, a Utopia where Amstrad and 
Virgin executives will pass amongst 
the people graciously accepting cold 
currency from all and sundry, cocking 


Things happened to us 
rather than us making 
them happen. And we 
deserved just about 
everything we got. 


a snook at Ye Olde Trading 
Restrictions and explaining that the 
best thing about the new Europe is 
that everyone everywhere will be able 
to buy their expensive knick-knacks 
with plugs already fitted. And 
batteries included, I'll warrant. 

Considering that the majority of 
the British populace are hard enough 
pushed to locate a major city on the 
other side of their North/South 
divide, the concept of the New Europe 
appears to be a bit of a dead duck, or 
canard mort as it will most probably 
be known. The Sunday Times 
Supplement tried to help explain 
things, demonstrating that the new 
European flag looks like something 
you might come up with during a 
particularly fruitless Spirograph 
session, but further clues remained 
thin on the ground. 

‘Supplement’ became a 1988 
buzzword as almost every paper 
carried a free glossy section with the 
kind of wide-eyed enthusiasm usually 
reserved for national football defeats 
or Labour Party cock-ups. Some 
worked, particularly The 
Independent's Saturday supplement 
— a triumph for brilliantly unfussy 
design and high-quality reproduction 
— but most of them crumbled under 
the weight of desperation. 
Photographs of Emma Freud's 
bathroom and beauty tips for victims 
of pestilence can only be spread so 
thin, and when Pamela Stephenson 
stops being pregnant or everyone in 
the whole world can find their way 
unaided around a given celebrity's 
house, the supplements will 
undoubtedly disappear. 

Some of the numerous women’s 
titles launched this year fell by the 
wayside and, despite the rumours that 
Riva was actually unfrocked for 
political rather than financial reasons, 
it looks as if more will follow in 1989. 
They capitalise on the aforesaid 
passivity of consumers, but for that 
very reason fail to instil the brand 
loyalty of old. When the Hello woman 
is told that she’s actually rather more 
of Best woman, she'll hightail it 
thataway. Until another subspecies is 
delineated and seduced. People aren't 
people anymore, they're achingly 


= 


empty spaces in a giant game of 


join-the-dots. 


Lord knows how the dots will be 


joined in the heady days of satellite TV. 


Again, science is the great deceiver, 
muddling minds and convincing 
everyone that it’s very important to 


Science is the great 
deceiver, muddling 
minds and convincing 
everyone that it's very 
important to be able to 
watch half-hourly news 
bulletins in Russian and 
game shows in French. 





be able to watch half-hourly news 
bulletins in Russian and game shows 
in French, as well as consuming yet 
more English language channels. The 
already established British channels 
dedicated much of their late-year 
programming to dog-chase-tail 
debates about the impending doom 
heralded by more stations, each afraid 
to admit that what they really meant 
was, ‘* We're scared you wont watch 
us anymore and then we're going to 
have to start thinking a bit. Or even 





worse, you're going to have to start 
thinking. Leave all that to us. Please!"’ 
The prospect of the entire nation 
reduced to gibbering junk-T V junkies 
is actually rather further away than 
they’d have us believe. 

Especially since we are already 
reduced to a nation of lager louts, the 
first socio-economic tag since the 
housewife which has been at once 
created, identified and abandoned by 
the advertising industry, Again we are 
seen to exist only through the most 
peripheral aspects of our lives, the 
media attracted more by the neat 
alliteration (what next -— martini 
marauders? Whisky weirdos?) than 
any attempt at human understanding. 
We should all be locked up. Now. 

The original acid house impulse 
allowed a rare chance for people to 
think about themselves, albeit through 
the use of hallucinogenics. Before 
long, however, it had been destroyed 
from within, its practitioners happier 
to resort to terrace moronicism. The 
Smiley face became an empty image 
and, once they were sure it was safe, 
the tabloids came tut-tutting in its 
wake. Anyone who sold drugs was 
immediately accorded the bracketing 
‘Evil’ and “‘Baron’’ with more 
regularity than the Royal Honours 
List. The vicarious preaching of Sixties 
acid casualties who ended up with 
newspaper jobs became more lively 
than the scene itself. The Sun got its 
panties in a twist when it called acid 
housers mindless, whilst at the same 
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time warning of ‘‘mind-bending 
drugs’*. Can something be bent if it 
doesn’t exist? Perhaps Kierkegaard 
will write their leader columns next 
year. 

The Royal Family had a 
surprisingly good year, despite Fergie’s 
bairn being born on 8.8.88. Much was 
made of this in the media, a few brave 
but deluded souls citing a little-known 
Number Of The Beast whilst the pop 
tabloids preferred to say, ‘‘Hey, it 
looks the same upside down!"’ 
Whether they were referring to the 
date or the child was never quite clear. 
Prince Charles proved himself to be 
something of a Good Egg with his 
rails against modern architecture, the 
import of his speeches being made all 
the more clear by the rabid demands 
from certain interested parties that he 
should just shut up and get on with 
waiting to be king. The danger came 
not so much from his actual views, 
but from the fact that he'd proferred 
Thinking For Yourself as a good idea. 
Let's hope he gets that crown before 
possession of a brain is made a 
treasonable offence. 

Not many brains in the Olympics, 
but plenty of brawn and a plethora 
of drugs. Ben Johnson may have 
tainted the Olympian Ideal, but he is 
merely a product of his age, 
indoctrinated to believe that Fastest 
Is Best and Second Sucks. When he’s 
through with opening supermarkets 
he should take up a career in politics. 

As should any other American on 
the face of the earth, if only to provide 
viable oppostion to George Bush. The 
Presidential race was going to require 
a lot more than anabolic steroids for 
Bush to be beaten, and the media 
knew it by August. Hence the most 
boring campaign coverage for years 


and a welter of post-mortems carried 
out while the body was still warm. 
Americans were told that they should 
be wary of neglecting a non-WASP, 
so they didn’t, saving their faith in 
ethnics for rap music and Hollywood 
movies. Apt, then, that as the year 
drew to a close, we were reminded that 
the Democratic spirit died not with 
the Muppety Dukakis, but with John 
F Kennedy twenty-five years earlier. 
Again the media saturation reduced 
the initial point to little more than a 
speck on the horizon, the only interest 
coming from the questions asked in 
a million homes. Like, why do people 
only ever use the word ‘knoll’ when 
they’re talking about Dallas, 1963? 
Was there anyone in the Western 
World who wasn’t standing on said 
grassy knoll that day? And, doesn’t 
Mickey Rourke look like Lee Harvey 
Oswald? Perhaps one day we'll be 
told. 

Perhaps we will also be told what 









became of the whales that were 
trapped in the ice. Probably killed 
already by one of the nations who 
expressed so much interest in aiding 
their getaway. It may have been one 
of the few moments during the year 
when Hands Across The Ice actually 
succeeded in getting things done, but 
the mawkish movie-of-the-rescue 
which is probably already being 
prepared won't point out the jollities 
of the international whale hunting 
trade. One is ultimately left with the 
sour taste of hypocrisy, on a par with 
that of the Conservatives’ new-found 
Green Conscience. Can the latter have 
anything to do with the fact that 
construction of the London-Chunnel 
rail link will require great swathes 
gardens in the Stockbroker Belt to be 
rent asunder? 

So, when we got to the reality of 
the year, the unanswered questions and 
the media obesity, we scuttled back 
into doing what we were told. We 
doffed our caps at the memory of May 
‘68, twenty years earlier, got really 
enthusiastic about the weekly Beatles 
twenty-one-and-a-bit-years-since 
anniversaries, and preferred to pretend 
that it didn’t happen. Roy Kinnear 
and Charles Hawtrey died, both 
granted the emptiest of obituaries; 
terrorism brought its usual share of 
deaths; and ‘yuppie’ made the 
dictionary. No wonder it all seemed 
like a very bad dream. Tell us we're 
awake now. Please. O 





889 film 


1988 was the highpoint in the cinema's 
production boom. Here we look at a selection of 
the most interesting movies due to open in the 
UK in 1989; over the page, a look at how the 
production boom has kept actors in work over 


the last three years. 


ACRY INTHE DARK. Mery! Streep, Sam 
Neill. Streep notches up another 
triumph in this documentary-style 
treatment of Australia’s long-running 
‘Dingo Baby Case’. Streep and Neill 
impersonate Lindy and Michael 
Chamberlain, whose baby Azaria was 
allegedly snatched and killed by a wild 
dingo during a camping trip. Lindy 
Chamberlain was subsequently tried 
for murder, found guilty, and 
imprisoned for life. This year, however, 
she was released and acquitted of all 
charges, although an element of 
mystery still remains. The real-life story 
is compelling in its own right, and 
director Fred Schepisi does it full justice. 
THE ACCIDENTAL TOURIST. William 
Hurt, Kathleen Turner, Geena Davis. 
Comedy starring Hurt as a travel-shy 
travel writer, Turner as his estranged 
wife, and Davis as an eccentric dog- 
trainer who lends support after he loses 
both wife and son. 

THE ADVENTURES OF BARON 
MUNCHAUSEN. John Neville, Eric Idle, 
Jonathan Pryce, Oliver Reed. As 
previewed in the July BLITZ, Terry 
Gilliam’s colourful fantasy epic presents 
a series of adventures in which Neville 
travels all the way from the centre of the 
earth tothe moon, encountering some 
most unusual characters along the way. 
ALIEN NATION. James Caan, Mandy 
Patinkin, Terence Stamp. Interesting 
update of the buddy cop movie, which 
wrestles with the idea of America as a 
great melting pot of races and cultures, 
still struggling to come to terms with 
inherent prejudices. In the 1990s, a tribe 
ofaliens — ‘newcomers’ — landin the 
Mojave desert and quickly develop their 
own settlement. After a murder within 
the community, bitter American cop 
James Caan chooses one of them as his 
partner to solve the crime. 

ANOTHER WOMAN. Gena Rowlands, 
Mia Farrow, Ian Holm, Gene 
Hackman. The Woody Allen 


production line steams on. More in the 





chamber-piece style of September, this 
is a further exploration of the human 
condition as experienced by agroup of 
polished New Yorkers. Rowlands is a 
philosophy professor, forced to examine 
the fabric of her own career-orientated 
life. As might be expected of Allen, this 
is well-observed and sophisticated stuff, 
although its dryness might alienate 
some palates. 

BATMAN. Michael Keaton, Jack 
Nicholson, Kim Basinger, Jerry Hall. 
Tim Burton's cinematic treatment of 
the legendary superhero is based on the 
comic-book character rather than the 
camp Sixties TV series. Batman's 
creator, Bob Kane - acting as 
consultant — describes the film version 
as a ‘‘dead-serious melodrama’’. 
Currently filming in London, star 
Keaton is unwilling to be drawn on the 
approach, but has suggested to BLITZ 
that a similarity to 1986's celebrated 
comic book update, The Dark Knight 
Returns, is definitely on the cards. 
THE BLOB. Kevin Dillon, Donovan 
Leitch, Shawnee Smith. The $18 






million remake of the 1958 B-movie 
classic. Directed by Nightmare On Elm 
Street III's Chuck Russell. 

CAMDEN TOWN BOY. Jetf Goldblum, 
Rowan Atkinson, Emma Thompson. 
Zany comedy set in London features 
Goldblum as struggling actor who 
longs to break free of his nightly routine 
playing stooge to vitriolic stand-up 
comedian Atkinson. Thompson serves 
as mutual love interest; Mel Smith 
directs. 

CRIMINAL LAW. Gary Oldman, Kevin 
Bacon. Oldman’s first move into the 
commercial mainstream with a 
brilliantly polished American accent. 
He’s a hotshot attorney who 
successfully defends his rich-kid client 
against charges of serial killings, only 
to then discover that his client is guilty. 
This sort of psychological cat-and- 
mouse game has been done before — 
and probably better. Directed by 
Martin Campbell, best-known for the 
Edge Of Darkness series. . 
DIE HARD. Bruce Willis, Bonnie 
Bedelia. Stylish action thriller starring 
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Willis as a New York cop thrown in at 
the deep end when terrorists invade his 
wife’s Christmas office party. 
Surprisingly, Willis proves a 
compelling leading action hero — a 
Rambo figure with a brain, a heart and 
the ability to enunciate. 

DIRTY ROTTEN SCOUNDRELS. Michael 


Caine, Steve Martin. This remake of 





1964's Bedtime Story, which starred 
Marlon Brando and David Niven, has 
our heroes perfecting the art of the con. 
Caine, posing as a deposed prince, sets 
about duping gullible women of their 
money, while Martin moves in on his 
turf. Frank Oz directs. 

EARTH GIRLS ARE EASY. Geena Davis, Jeff 
Goldblum. Julien Temple’s second 
major feature is a likeable but self- 
consciously ‘wacky’ LA musical 
comedy about three randy aliens who 
land on the West Coast and fall fora trio 
of valley girls. 

EVERYBODY’S ALL-AMERICAN. Jessica 
Lange, Dennis Quaid, Timothy 
Hutton. Taylor Hackford directs this 
epic drama which spans twenty-five 
years in the life of three longtime 
friends. Quaid is a football hero who 
marries his Southern belle college 
sweetheart (Lange) and whose nephew 
(Hutton) tags along in awe of his uncle 
and in lust with his aunt. The innocent 
Fifties evolve into the volatile Sixties, 
and so on — hubby deteriorates; wife 
finds herself; nephew grows a beard. 
Strong central performances, but the 
overall viewpoint is less focused than 
it could be. 

THE GOOD MOTHER. Diane Keaton, 


Liam Neeson. No, not the sequel to 


Baby Boom, but a careful and 
thoughtful treatment of highly 
sensitive material, with superb 
performances all round and impressive 
direction from Leonard Nimoy. 
Recently divorced from a passionless 
attorney, Keaton takes up with sculptor 
Neeson and begins to enjoy an active, 
robust sex life. Wary of repressing 
Keaton’s six-year-old daughter Molly, 
the couple conduct an extremely open 
affair, often having sex in front of the 
child. Molly relates these stories to her 
father who promptly accuses Neeson 
of molesting his daughter, anda bitter 
court battle ensues. Powerful and 
gripping stuff. 

HOMEBOY. Mickey Rourke, 
Christopher Walken, Debra Feuer. 
Rourke’s tribute to a largely 
unsuccessful boxer whom he idolised 
in his youth, which too often tends to 
lose itself in self-indulgent gutter 
romanticism. While Rourke yet again 
portrays a sleazy, beaten-up lowlife — 
quelle surprise!) — Walken steals the 
show as the splendidly named hoodlum 


“Very few people have ever had the experience where 
they sit back and say, ‘| am a movie star’. And know it. | 





Wesley Pendergrass. Female lead Feuer 
is the former Mrs Rourke. 

HOW TO GET AHEAD IN ADVERTISING. 
Richard E Grant, Rachel Ward. An 
irreverent satire on the world of 
advertising, directed by Bruce 
Robinson. Grant plays a successful 
advertising executive who develops a 
creative block over a new campaign for 
pimple cream, which leads to the 
growth on his own neck of a most 
extraordinary talking boil. 

INDIANA JONES & THE LAST CRUSADE. 
Harrison Ford, Sean Connery. 
Acknowledged by all involved to be the 
final Indiana Jones movie, Ford returns 
as the intrepid adventurer, with Sean 
Connery as his father. Alexei Sayle 
makes a cameo appearance. 

JACKNIFE. Robert De Niro, Ed Harris, 
Kathy Baker. Two Vietnam vets return 
home and find their struggles with the 
‘delayed-stress’ syndrome are further 
complicated when one falls for the 
other’s sister. Directed by David Jones. 
LICENCE REVOKED. Timothy Dalton. 


Dalton returns as Bond, having lost - 


knew it at the first showing of Easy Rider at Cannes by 


how the audience reacted. | knew it. And it was great.” 


JACK NICHOLSON. 


one hopes — some of his woodenness. 
In this one, Bond loses his licence to kill 
and goes freelance in search of the man 
who killed his wife. 

MADAME SOUSATZKA. Shirley Maclaine, 
Peggy Ashcroft, Twiggy. A young 
piano prodigy finds himself torn 
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between his domineering piano teacher 
(Maclaine) and his struggling mother 
(Ashcroft). Directed by John 
Schlesinger. 

MARRIED TO THE MOB. Michelle Pfeiffer, 
Matthew Modine, Dean Stockwell. 
Jonathan Demme’s wacky gangster 
comedy stars Pfeiffer as the widow of 
a former Mafia hitman. She flees her 
palatial Long Island home to seek 
liberation in New York’s Lower East 
side, only to be followed by the 
suspiciously watchful eye of both the 
mob and the FBI. 

MISSISSIPPI BURNING. Gene Hackman, 
Willem Dafoe. Hackman and Dafoe 
play FBI agents investigating the 
disappearance of three civil-rights 
workers in Mississippi. Loosely based 
on a true story, and directed by Alan 
Parker. 

MY STEPMOTHER IS AN ALIEN. Dan 
Aykroyd, Kim Basinger. Aykroyd plays 
a scientist who, in the search for 
extraterrestrial life, sends a radar signal 
into outer space, blows up his lab, and 
falls in love with a mysterious woman 
(Basinger). In that order. Richard 
Benjamin directs. 


NIGHTMARE ON ELM STREET 4: THE 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 32 


“The American Book of integrity and tact is a very thin 
volume indeed.’’ BERNARD HILL. 


“Shyness is a form of exhibitionism, like it’s true if you 


are a sadist you must be a masochist. Until the age of 
21, | wouldn't walk into a theatre until the lights were | 


“Before Sammy & Rosie, |'d always wondered what 
happened in love scenes. Now I know. You say, ‘I’! roll 
over here, then I'll bite your neck, then I'll feel your tit, 
and then you roll on top of me.’ It loses its spontanaeity 
after a while.’’ ROLAND GIFT. 


“Dirty things we can do next? Ha! I don't know. I'm 

open to suggestions. We've done gays, we've done 
we've done lesbians. | don’t know, 

maybe dogs. Or disabled sex.'’ HANIF KUREISHI. 


“I think I'm still known because I'm probably the only 
director who makes his living with unsuccessful 
pictures that are mistakes.”’ JEAN-LUC GODARD. 


out.’ BERNARDO BERTOLUCCI. 


*‘Myra Hindley! If they let Myra out, she would never 
kill anybody. She would just make somebody an 
incredibly bad wife!’ JOHN WATERS. 


“On American TV | was asked about the other Pythons 
and | said that three of them are dead, and that Gilliam 
was in a home now and had only weeks to live. It’s just 
to amuse oneself...’" JOHN CLEESE. 


“| could say I'm grateful for being British and upper 
middle-class rather than an Ethiopian peasant. | think 
that is fortunate.”’ LINDSAY ANDERSON. 
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Oliver Reed 
Michael } Pollord 
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James Woods 
Chorlie Sheen 
Ernest Borgnine 





‘ewsmien the acting explosion 1985 - 88 


Gene Hackman 
Michoe! Coine 
John Hurt 

Kiefer Sutherland 











ape Number of appearances: 2 3 
POA 20S Mel Gibson » Cher 
Bill Murray = Dustin Hottman 
Poul Newmon Sally Field 
Al Pocino 
Warren Beatty 4 
Jone Fondo Meryl Streep 
Sylvester Stallone 
Eddie Murphy 
9 Harrison Ford 
Jim Belushi 7 Clint Eastwood 5 
Robbie Coltrane Torn Hanks Steve Martin 
Steven Berkott Whoopi Goldberg Jock Nicholson 
Foye Dunaway Don Ayckroyd Kothleen Turner 
Burt Reynolds Sigourney Weaver 
Rutger Hover Sean Penn 
Joanne Whalley Kim Basinger 
Bob Hoskins Dory! Honnah 
Mickey Rourke 
8 
Greta Scacchi 
Jeff Goldblum 
Daniel Day Lewis Michelle Pfeiffer 
is Michoel Keaton 
Arnold Schwarzenegger 
Woody Allen \ 
Sean Connery 
Robert De Niro 
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Harvey Keitel 
Martin Sheen 


In the film industry, 1988 witnessed the peak of a 
production boom unmatched since the Sixties. US trade 
paper Variety have even compared it to the ‘film factory’ 
Studio Era of the Thirties and Forties. Certainly, many actors 
— particularly in America — have been busier in the last 
three years than anyone might have predicted. This chart 
shows the number of films (and TV films) made by a 
selection of different actors between January 1985 and the 
present. Each head is reproduced in scale to the number of 
appearances. So while Tom Hanks (or Whoopi Goldberg, ae 
Joanne Whalley and Bob Hoskins), for example, notched up 4 
seven films in the period, no one matched Donald 
Pleasence’s astonishing run of twenty-five movies (or one 
every six weeks). Only Denholm Elliott, with o list which 
includes seven TV films, come close. 

Some degree of qualification is required — the 
comparative number of films an actor makes is often down 
to personal choice and the relative size of each role. Given 
that the shooting schedule of a mainstream film can be as A : “SRA oo 
long as six or eight months, an actor who specialises in — it 
supporting character roles or low-budget, fast turnaround 
films, is clearly able to make more films than a top-billed 
star. Of the actors falling into the category of star billing 
throughout the period, Steve Guttenberg, Gene Hackman 
and Michael Caine were busiest of all. Each made ten 
movies in lead roles — the statistic is particularly impressive 
in Guttenberg’s case, since his first lead role was in 1984's 
Police Academy. Busiest female star was Whoopi Goldberg, 
notching up seven performances. In contrast, many of the 
stars of the Seventies took a much lower profile, and Mel 
Gibson enjoyed o well-deserved rest; in the much slower 
production period 1981—84 he notched up seven films, 25 
against only two during this period. Donald Pleasence 
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Denholm Elliott 


DREAM MASTER. Robert Englund, Lisa 
Wilcox. More surreal grossness from 
the street that never sleeps. 
NOSFERATU IN VENICE. Klaus Kinski, 
Christopher Plummer, Donald 
Pleasence, Barbara De Rossi. Kinski is 
back in bald pate and dentures for an 
impressively mounted sequel to 
Herzog’s classic 1979 vampire chiller. 
Nosferatu is unsuccessfully hunted by 
Plummer and Pleasance, hired by 
aristocrat De Rossi. In anew twist, the 
traditional crucifix remedy is replaced 
by the notion of virginal deflowering. 
Asa last resort, De Rossi — suitably 
qualified and keen to oblige — sets out 
to do the deed... 

PAPERHOUSE. Glenne Headley, Ben 
Cross, Charlotte Burke. Based on an 
actual case history of the Fifties, this is 
the modern-day story of a young gir! 
caught up in aseries of dream fantasies, 
instigated by her own drawings, which 
spill over into reality. Directed by 
Bernard Rose. 

PUNCHLINE. Tom Hanks, Sally Field. 
Both acomedy and an oddly affecting 
semi-romantic drama, more todo with 
the impulse that persuades people to 
take up stand-up comedy, than the 
nature of humour itself. Hanks is a 
failed medical student with a successful 
sideline as a stand-up; Fields is a 
Brooklyn housewife to whom Hanks 
gives comic confidence and a leering 
eye. Despite some unforgivable slush, 
the film goes about its business with 
greatcharm — and proves once and for 
all that Hanks is a very fine actor. 
RAIN MAN. Dustin Hoffman, Tom 
Cruise. Cru’: plays a shameless 
opportunist who tries to trick his 
seemingly simple but not-so-stupid 
brother (Hoffman) out of a $3 million 
inheritance. Directed by Barry 
Levinson. 

RUNNING ON EMPTY. Christine Lahti, 
Judd Hirsch, River Phoenix, Martha 
Plimpton. Lahti and Hirsch play two 
Sixties protestors who have been on the 
run from the FBI for twenty years, and 
who have raised their two sons while 
scuttling from one town to another. A 
dilemma arises when one son (Phoenix) 
decides to study in New York to attend 
the Julliard School of Music, at the risk 





of losing touch with his family. Sidney 
Lumet directs. 

SCANDAL. Joanne Whalley, Bridget 
Fonda, John Hurt. Based on the 
Profumo scandal of 1964. Michael 
Caton-Jones makes his debut as a 
feature director. 

SPIKE OF BENSONHURST. Sasha Mitchell, 
Ernest Borgnine, Anne DeSalvo, Sylvia 
Miles. Paul Morrissey directs this 
playful absurdist comedy about the 
follies of a young aspiring boxer whose 
father, a jailed mob boss, has planned 
a very different future for his son. 
THEY LIVE. Roddy Piper, Keith David, 
Meg Foster. Low-budget science fiction 
thriller directed by John Carpenter 
draws cleverly on Fifties B-movie 
tactics, and thus should attract a loyal 
cult following. Piper, a shantytown 
construction worker, discovers a pair 
of sunglasses which, when worn, reveal 
an insidiously subversive existence 
engineered by evil aliens posing as 
humans. According to Carpenter, ‘‘It's 
an Invasion Of The Body Snatchers for the 
Eighties.’ 

THINGS CHANGE. Don Ameche, Joe 
Mantegna. David Mamet directs this 
offbeat story of a Sicilian shoeshine man 
(Ameche) who agrees to take the rap 
for a wanted Mafioso, with the promise 
of an easy sentence. When his 
sympathetic bodyguard (Mantegna) 
agrees to take him ona last spree in Las 
Vegas, he becomes mistaken for the real 
don. 
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TORCH SONG TRILOGY. Harvey Fierstein, 
Matthew Broderick, Anne Bancroft. 
Based on Fierstein’s highly acclaimed 
Broadway play, this is the bittersweet 


story of a drag queen’s quest both for 
love and the approval of his mother. 
Bancroft is already tipped to win next 
year’s Oscar for Best Supporting 
Actress. 

VAMPIRE’S KISS. Nicolas Cage, Maria 
Conchita Alonso, Jennifer Beals. A very 
odd semi-comic vampire thriller, with 
Cage as a New York literary agent 
whose latest pick-up (Beals) turns out 
to be a vampire. Instead of developing 
the requisite fangs and an aversion to 
crosses and mirrors, however, Cage 
metamorphoses into a blood-hungry 
psycho-rapist, and the tone of the film 
turns decidedly sour. 

VROOM. Clive Owen, Diana Quick. 
Shamelessly romantic, charming 
fantasy adventure directed by Beeban 
Kidron. Three working-class 
Lancashire lads hook up with an older 
woman, and head off for the country 
in determined pursuit of their dreams. 





889 ads 


In advertising terms, 1988 was a year of 
smugness, self-parody and high production 
values. Mark Edwards wonders if it's likely to get 


any better in 1989. 


[ have seen the future of advertising 
and it happened three months ago. 
Don’t tell me you missed it? 

Of course you didn’t. And that's 
the problem with discussing the 
‘future’ in relation to advertising. 
We've already seen it; it's here, now, 
today, in the stores, on your doorstep, 
through your letterbox, in every 
home, grab it quick, oops it’s gone, 
there it goes, yesterday, last week... 
you don’t still use one of those, do you? 

Whether it’s the Vauxhall Cavalier 
asking you to ‘‘step into the future’’, 
only it won't be here till 1990 — no, 
wait, here it is; or the Hinari TV 
which promises you ‘‘the future 
now’, advertising always knows that 
the future is happening now, that in 
fact it has already happened. Ads 
always promise to take you right up 
to the leading edge and then, 
lemminglike, over it. If you were to 
launch a magazine about nostalgia 
(and next year somebody will - 
how’s that for a glimpse into the 
future?), then you'd advertise it as 
‘Tomorrow's Memories Today’. Or 
should that be ‘Yesterday's Memories 
Now’? 

Anyway, next year is last year’s 
thing. Advertising, like every other 
industry, is gearing up for 1992. 
Where once the addition of the word 
‘International’ to anybody’s job title 
used to mean they were being kicked 
sideways (as in International Corporate 
Development Director, which was 
sort of an apprenticeship for the sack), 


being Worldwide Something-or-other 
now means something serious. 
Nobody's quite sure what yet, but 
something. 

But while advertising has to 
maintain a forward-looking image (to 
attract forward-thinking clients), it 
remains an essentially backward- 
looking industry. As Dave Trott, 
Creative Director of Gold Greenlees 
Trott, points out, ‘‘Advertising 
necessarily is following trends, not 
creating them... except in the case of 
Webster.’ 

(Webster is John Webster, a genius 


Advertising always 
knows that the future is 
happening now, that in 
fact it has already 
happened. 


who would wince at the description. 
In the past twenty years, Webster's 
imagination has created a battery of 
ads which have passed into popular 
culture, from the Smash Martians 
through the Hunny Monster and the 
Hofmeister Bear up to the Miller Lite 
‘heavies”. It’s a fairly safe prediction 
that 1989 will bring another inspired 
creation from his mind.) 

Trott’s point is, of course, that ads 
have to have a certain familiarity; they 
strive to refer to the target audience's 
life. (What on earth is that they're doin}? 
Really? Then let’s put some of it in the ad.) 


As its worst, this leads to what is 


euphemistically referred to as ‘defining 
the market’. If a lager advertiser says 
their campaign has ‘defined the 
market’, it simply means that they 
have succeeded in making it look 
exactly like every other lager ad. 
‘*Meaning,”’ explains Trott, ‘‘that 
everybody knows it’s a lager ad 
straight off.’’ There'll be more of these 
next year, though Trott would rather 
there weren’t. 

He also wishes that the current 
trend for ads to parody other ads 
would stop. ‘‘It’s getting a little bit 
up its rear end at the moment,’’ he 
says. He even had second thoughts 
about his own agency’s parody of the 
BA Redeye ad for Petite. It was 
originally going to be a parody of the 
nauseating Renault couple, but 
Renault wouldn’t play ball, Trott 
reveals. Just as well, because a parody 
of that particular marriage was one 
of the predictions for 1989, and it’s 
nice to be given a bit of upfront 
hindsight about these things. (I’m still 
betting on a spoof of the Gold Blend 
zombies, though.) 

Anyway, parodies will continue 
next year, partly because there’s only 
so much imagination in the industry, 
and partly for some very sound 
financial reasoning. Advertising is 
about (if you'll excuse the jargon) 
‘building a relationship’’ with the 
consumer. One way to do that would 
be to run a TV campaign all year, but 
that would cost about £25 million. So 
why not run two month-long bursts, 
but make the commercial refer to a 
movie that everybody’s been going to 
see? 

That way, the first time it airs it 
already has an air of familiarity. You've 
borrowed the ‘relationship’ with the 
consumer from someone else and it’s 
cost you nothing. So next year, a 
wacky Robin Williams -—style DJ will 
crop up for sure, and the Roger Rabbit 
technique is bound to be taken up 
(although, as Trott points out, it’s far 
too expensive to be widely used). 

Saatchi & Saatchi’s Jeremy Clark 
also hopes for fewer pastiches and 
parodies. Clark and partner Graham 
Fink are one of the most closely 
watched creative teams around at the 
moment, both for their work and 
their general behaviour. (Fink 
allegedly trashed an office at WCRS 
when the agency wouldn't allow them 
to use director Tony Kaye — a slightly 
more understandable action when you 
realise that the team were only 
tempted away from CDP with the 
promise of ‘creative freedom’.) 

Fink believes that there may be cause 
for hope; that fewer pastiches may be 
made and more imagination used next 
year, partly because the creatives’ bible, 
the Designers and Art Directors 
Association award book, went 
international this year, and the UK’s 
fond belief that it leads the world in 
creativity was rather rudely disproved. 
Getting in the book is vital for any 


copywriter’s or art director's career, 
and if taking risks looks like a good 
career move, then risks will be taken. 


Fink is also looking for a backlash 


against the trend towards perfect | 


production values, and a few more 
‘*paparazzi-style’’ ads. Having said 
that, he also wants to use Kaye, whose 
recent ads for Saatchi’s (the dog, cat 
and mouse in front of the fire and the 
dreamy Intercity number) exhibit a fair 
degree of perfectionism. 

While Fink wants to use Kaye, 
Gerry Moira, Creative Partner at 


Woollams Moira Gaskin O’ Malley, 
wants everybody to use actors, instead 
of stereotypes. 

‘*A bit of character acting would 
be nice,’” he muses. *‘ We're supposed 
to have all these out-of-work actors, 
all these thesps languishing in rep, but 
we don’t seem to make use of them.’’ 

One of the worst stereotypes, 
according to Moira, is the ‘aggressive 
bimbo’, the elegant but menacing 
womar who crops up so often these 
days. She probably evolved from a male 
desire to have a sex object in the 


best and worst ads of 1988 


Mark Edwards’ personal selection of the ten best and worst ads of the year. 





THE BEST 


The INTER-CITY dreamy’ commercial (“just relax...) 


PETITE’s parody of BA’s ‘Red-E ye: 
MOLSON ’s Jinn Dunk campaign. 


This year's LEVU'S 501's commercial, with Muddy Waters soundtrack. 
The brilliantly written, explanatory black-and-white mono press ad for 


TECHNICS. 


The ‘Ferrari & Citroen’ press ad for EVERREADY rechargeable batteries. 
HALL'S MENTHOLYPTUS — the London Underground poster campaign. 
HEINZ BAKED BEANS on TV with lan Botham and Steve Davis. 

The “Whatever You Want..." TV campaign for BELLA — unusually good 


for a magazine's ad campaign. 


The rather more upmarket Xmas campaign for BAS — which might actually 


persuade me to enter the store. 


THE WORST 


BACHELOR’S Supernoodle TV campaign. 


The FORD GRANADA ‘power- braking’ commercial 


RENAULT 25 and that couple. 
GOLD BLEND anid that couple. 


BT INTERNATIONAL satellite ad (“I'll get onto that right away..."’. 


COLOROLL’s ‘Shalimar’ ads. 


ICl CORPORATE TV campaign (“Carpets around the world...”). 


Poor old RIVA. 
UNDERWOODS on TV 


FRIENDS PROVIDENT, GENERAL ACCIDENT anid just abour all those 


insurance commercials. 


commercial — it makes those arduous 
casting sessions so much more 
interesting — mixed with a growing 
knowledge that you couldn't do so 
without getting complaints from 
women. The aggressive bimbo allows 
agencies to answer allegations that 
they’re simply using female flesh to 
harden, um, sales with a plaintive, 
‘*No, no, no, you don’t understand. 
She’s in control. She’s powerful.’ 
Translation: we put her in leather. And 
stockings. 

Moira’s other béte noir is a recent 
and unpleasant phenomenon which is 
presumably explained by the current 
political and business climate. **] hope 
we'll see the end of the smug 
bastards,’ says Moira. ‘‘A return to 
real human beings and the death of 
the yuppie, of blokes arguing with 
their girlfriends, of all that one- 
upmanship and sod-you-mate. We 
could really see a return to real human 
values and an end to ‘fear and 
loathing’.’” 

John Hegarty, Creative Director of 
Bartle Bogle Hegarty, thinks it just 
might happen. One of the worst of 
the species, he feels, is the Apple 
computer campaign. And Hegarty 
believes: *‘The ‘designer conversation’ 
ads will stop. They're being exposed 
as a technique rather than an idea. If 
you look at the latest Apple ad it’s 
revealed as such. A bit like a souffle 
— all air. With any luck the ‘snippets 
of real conversation’ that are no such 
thing will diminish somewhat.’’ 

‘It’s been a year of negative 
selling,’ sums up Moira. *‘It would 
be nice to return to positive selling.” 

Ask Trott what he’ like to see less 
of next year, and he answers without 
hesitation: ‘‘Bobby Robson.’ After 
a bit more thought, he adds that he'd 
like to see fewer ads talking to other 
agencies and fewer ads talking down 
to the punters. ‘‘It'd be really nice if 
the people in the advertising industry 
cared about what the punters thought 
about the ads, and not what the rest 
of the industry thinks.’’ 

And what would they like to see 
more of? Hegarty thinks there'll be a 
lot more charity advertising, with a 
lifting of the restrictions on what can 
be said lifted. And soap opera ads: *‘I 
have a horrible feeling there'll be more 
of those.’’ Moira disagrees, if only 
because soap opera ads require a bigger 
spend than most clients can muster. 
Clark, meanwhile, is looking for 
better poster work. ‘‘People are just 
beginning to understand that you can 
only get about six words on a poster. 
Much more than that and it doesn’t 
work.’’ 

The increasing opportunities for 
colour advertising in newspapers is 
likely to lead to better work there also. 
And more products can now 
realistically look at newspapers as an 
alternative to TV, which las 
traditionally been the only medium 
with which you can launch a major 
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brand. As more channels fragment the 
audience (so that it becomes less and 
less of a mass medium), and as other 
media develop their potential, this may 
no longer be the case, 

Another development that will have 
a marginal effect on advertising shortly 
is the arrival of ‘teleshopping’. Next 
is, unsurprisingly, the pioneer in this 
field. Coming to a living room near 
you soon. 

Another significant fact was 
revealed by a survey published last 
month by design company Landor, 
which revealed that Marks & Spencer 
was the best-known brand in the UK. 
This shocked big advertisers because 
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“| hope we'll see the end 


of the smug bastards. A 
return to real human 
beings and the death of 
the yuppie, of blokes 
arguing with their 
girlfriends, of all that 


one-upmanship and sod- 


you-mate."’ 


M & § only spends £2.5 million a year 
on advertising; clearly there are other 
ways to build your brand’s name that 
work as well, and are cheaper. 

At the other extreme, but equally 
shocking to the big spending 
advertisers, Procter & Gamble has just 
recorded _ loss for the second year 
running. The biggest advertiser in the 
UK, P & G spends £57 million a year 
promoting brands like Ariel, Flash and 
Pampers, and on a turnover of £630 


million it doesn’t make a penny of 


profit. Perhaps only £56 million next 
year, eh guys? 

Those are some of the hopes, 
desires, and predictions for next year, 
and some of the factors that might 
have a marginal effect on how the 
business works. But any predictions 
must be limited. First of all because 
advertising doesn’t really change as fast 
as it might like to think it does. And 
secondly because even those who 
might have a good idea what's coming 
aren't going to share that secret with 
everybody else. 

As Clark says, *‘If you can predict 
now what's going to happen next 
year, then it’s just not good enough. 
We'll be doing stuff you couldn't 


possibly predict now’. O 
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889 music 


Music in Britain isn’t dreadful... it’s just there. Jim 
Reid on the polarisation process in the music 
industry between the majors and the indies. 


There are two possible ways to start 
these notes. 

With a tight smile: ‘*The music 
scene has never been so smothered by 
the dead weight of multi-national 
companies churning out a seamless, 
meaningless production line of scared 
pop music.” 

Or with a tighter smile: ‘‘In the 
warm tones of the traditional 
musicians of Stokus Newingtonus, 
Wholemeal and Ethnic Prints are 
authenticity returned to pop... ample 
affirmation that, in this case, World 
music is pure, uncorrupted and free...”” 

Of course, neither of the above 
statements are even at the races, 
because nobody knows anything 
anymore. In 1989 Stock, Aitken, 
Waterman will have a bucketful of hit 
records. Tanita Tikaram’s second LP 
will outsell her first. And still you 
won't be any wiser. 

Pop has gone the way of all late 
Twentieth-century consumer goods; 
a minuet between giant corporations 
selling brandname products and itchy 
little businesses catering for specialist 
choice. As with the beer and bread 
industries, consumer pressure will 
result in greater diversity. But that 
doesn’t stop twenty-two out of 
twenty-three platinum LP’s in the 
current 100 selling to everyone aged 
from 5 to 50. 

That’s the market, and the pressure 
to service that market — the inevitable 
middle-aged spread of rock's 35-year- 
old history -— will result in even 
blandet major label releases. It’s no 
coincidence that the most exciting 


“| don’t know what I'm doing most of the time. | can 
never figure out what kind of tie to put on in the 





developments this year, and probably 
next, will come off the dancefloor. 
Dire Straits fans and Q readers do not 
go to sweaty nightclubs. They have 
no pulling power here. And it is from 
here that the most impulsive, most 
youthful stimulus on pop will come. 

‘*Chart pop is now dance music,’’ 
says Steve Lewis, former manager of 
Animal Nightlife and boss of Atomic 
Productions — a successful production 
and re-mix unit. ** Years ago you'd go 
to a club and hear Slade or Mott The 
Hoople, pop bands with rock leanings. 
Not anymore. Next year you'll see lots 
of fast dance music again, garage and 
house stuff, but this time with big 
vocals. There will be a spate of female 
American vocalists brought over here 
to work on British-made dance 
records. Kym Mazelle, for instance, 
was signed to EMI in Britain before 
she was signed anywhere else...’ Lewis 
is right. After media overkill 
extinguished the gestation period of 
acid house, a more considered, less 


frenetic, approach is already beginning 
to emerge. 

Everything happens quicker these 
days. And with magazines such as this 
acting as forward planners for any 
Fleet Street youth agenda, nothing can 
remain secret anymore. The afterbirth 
of punk lasted five years. Acid house 
lasted a couple of episodes of 
Neighbours. 

That is the strength and weakness 
of British pop. Things move so fast 
here that articles like this are 
redundant before the ink is dry. No 
one knew about acid house twelve 
months ago, and no one will want to 
know about it in a couple of weeks. 

The dance end of the UK pop 
market will continue to throw wacky 
shapes, but in a declining singles 
market it’s difficult to see these 
12-inch wonders forming the basis of 
lasting success. Lasting means old, 
safe, unexciting... it should be 
impossible to predict what a Mark 
Moore or Tim Simenon will be doing 
in six months. 

‘‘The proliferation of pop 
programmes with a World music 
outlook next year is a recognition that 
the rock scene in Britain is not 
interesting,’ says Graham K Smith, 
Assistant Producer of the BBC’s new 
Arts and Media programme, The Late 
Show. ‘*It’s only at the poppier end 

— Yazz, the Coldcut people — that 


Mark Moore’s S-Express 





""My songs were never about taking off camisoles and 
things like that.’ AL GREEN. 


morning. It is literally a problem for me to decide which 
side of the bed to get out on.’’ LEONARD COHEN. 


“What do I do when I'm not writing? | stare at the wall 
and vibrate at a very high speed. Perhaps for many 
hours.’" HOWARD DEVOTO. 


“Mmmm... |‘d love to.be.a boy/ | always thought how 
brilliant it would be to have a dick. | had this dream 
once where | had a dick and | was screwing my best 
friend. It was brilliant.”’ SARAH STOCKBRIDGE. 


‘Am | an idiot? Gee! [haven't thought about jt like 
that.”’ DAVID BYRNE. 


“| believe that all those things like love, sex, sharing a 
life with somebody, are actually quite vague. Being 
only with yourself can be much more intense.” 
MORRISSEY. 


“| didn’t have any teenage problems. | never had a spot 
and | never had any difficulty getting a hard on. It was 
blissful.”’ BILLY MACKENZIE. _ 


“Every evening at 6pm | start to prepare the big meal. | 
am always cooking and each day must be a ceremony. | 
have many guests. There is music... we drink... we 
eat... we drink some more. | haven‘t had one non- 
celebrated dinner in twenty years.’’ DIETER MEIER. 


‘4'm Teally a.cfOss-dresser. \.m really six years old, |'m 
from Rumania. I'm really in the shoe business,’ 
TOM WAITS. 


“IT havea very strong sense of what's genuine and 
what's bullshit. | know that ninety percent of the 
people | deal with in my life are full of bullshit.” 
GEORGE MICHAEL. 


‘Do people want to be in bands anymore? Probably 
not.’’ MICK JONES. 


“Australian pubs are different. You've got 3000 people 
and a sixty-foot bar. There’s a big sign saying 8EER ONLY 
at one end for the boys, spirits and the girls at the 
other.’ MICHAEL HUTCHENCE. , 









there are colourful things happening.’’ 

All the little dance records, all the 
Rhythm King hits, will continue to 
be the only source of life in British 
pop. Everything else is either 
controlled (and, yes, there will be a 
new Wet Wet Wet or Deacon Blue 
next year), or hopeless. Like Indie 
rock, the kind of provincial trad jazz 


‘Lasting means old, 
safe, unexciting... It 
should be impossible 
to predict what a Mark 
Moore or Tim Simenon 
will be doing in six 
months.’’ 


that wholesome hobbies are built 
upon. 

‘*It’s the most difficult time there’s 
ever been for Indie rock,’ says Dave 
Henderson, editor of Offbear 
magazine and bossman at Deadman’s 
Curve records. ‘‘It’s the old age 
problem, the Indie labels just aren't 
selective enough to pick up on the 
good stuff. Too many records get 
released and the distribution network 
gets clogged up. The Cartel finances 
too many releases and if the 
distributors get in trouble, everyone 
suffers.’’ 

As ever, good records will come out 
of the heap -— Rough Trade’s The 
Sundays and Fire’s The Parachute 
Men, both rockier versions of the 
Cocteau Twins, are the likeliest 





contenders, but Indie rock increasingly 
looks like a tradition on a life support 
machine. 

Henderson, however, sees a 
crossover between the UK dance scene 
and guitar bands as being the liveliest 
development in 1989. **People get 
isolated in their bedrooms,’ he says. 
‘*They assimilate so many influences 
and come out with weird things. 
People listen to both Indie and 
sampling stuff. Rock bands will use 
more sampling and dance beats in their 
records. Groups like The Shamen are 
already doing this with some success.”’ 

Samplers are certainly going to get 
cheaper, and as people on the fringes 
of the rock scene begin to experiment 
with them, we may get something 
akin to the synth boom in the early 
Eighties. The prospect of teenagers 
dismissing any notion of the four-piece 
band in favour of a sampler is ripe with 
possibilities. In the growth of the 
patronisingly labelled World music, 
however, there is another tale. 

The interest in World music and 
the certain growth of its impact in 
1989, tells us two things about the 
British rock scene. There aren't any 
exciting, gigging rock bands for 
students to go and see anymore. There 
is an increasingly diverse retail trade. 

The great thing about the 
redundancy of rock is the opportunity 
it has created for other forms of pop. 
The consumer has never had a greater 
choice, and those in thrall of the 
ridiculous notion of ‘authenticity’ in 
music have found, in the music of 
other cultures, a purity that has long 
since left rock. 

Much of the music is very good, and 
you can expect to see the odd freak 
hit in the wake of Mory Kante and 
Ofra Haza, but it’s difficult to see 


~ African or Middle Eastern music being 


more than a minority interest, and 
impossible to see it making any dent 
in America. And if that doesn’t 
happen, you're nowhere with the 
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major companies. 

Still, as majors attempt to follow 
Island’s commendable packaging of 
ethnic music, they rely on yet another 
promotional push to find Africa’s Bob 
Marley. It’s a search that's been going 
on a long time... and so far has failed 
to trouble the upper reaches of the LP 
charts. In truth, little punctuates that 
particular fog. 

With the singles market in 
irreversible decline, and the live circuit 
unable to sustain more than one or 
two breakthroughs a year, it becomes 
increasingly difficult for new talents 


to emerge. Pop music has to be sold 
on radio and TV — there is nowhere 
else — but with promotion and 
production costs rising and revenue 
from singles sales falling, record 
companies are being increasingly 
cautious about launching new acts. 
Hence the attractiveness of the 
dancefloor, probably the only place 
where music can sell and grow on 
word of mouth and genuine 
enthusiasm. This decline of the single 
occurs at a time when pop has never 
had such a broad appeal. 15-year-old 
Elvis fans from 1955 are now 48 — 
do they still buy records...? 

The bulging age range of the rock 
fan and the declining market power 
of the late teenager — 18-24 year olds 


‘‘Pop has gone the way 
of all late 20th-century 
consumer goods: a 
minuet between giant 
corporations selling 
brandname products 
and itchy little 
businesses catering for 
specialist choice.’ 


are shrinking a5 a percentage of the 
population and are more likely to be 
unemployed than anyone else — has 
given the market for pop music a 
warped shape. 

Sure the teen Bros fan shouts louder 
than anyone else, but it is the 30-year- 
old who goes out and buys four LPs 
a year — Tracy Chapman, U2, Dire 
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Straits and Whitney - who is 
determining the direction of large 
volume sales. Don’t blame record 
companies. By promoting product 
that has cross-generational appeal they 
are only answering the questions the 
market poses. What do you expect 
them to do? They are not charities. 

Expect this trend to continue next 
year. There seems no alternative. 
Expect, too, its moral echo, the 
institutionalised charity-mongering of 
aging rockers, throwing down even 
more satellite challenges. 

Rock is comfy, slightly concerned 
and just a bit smug... and if you're 
looking for some snot-nosed kids to 
shake it up, hang up your Lewis 
Leathers, it won't happen. 

But the charts will change. 

‘“Compilation albums will be taken 
out of the LP charts in January,’ says 
Jett Clark Meads, News Editor of 
Music Week. **All multi-artist records 
will be put in their own specific chart. 
The aim is obviously to clear the way 
for new artists and new talent... and 
you can’t tell people what to buy.”’ 

But you can push them in the right 
direction. The issues facing pop music 
in 1989 are no difterent from the issues 
facing pop music in 1988. In a sense, 
I’ve just picked up a cheque for leading 
you nowhere. 

All these markets and all these 
trends and all these crazes — none of 





them constitute a British music scene. 
There is music, there is commercial 
power and there is consumer choice. 
Music in Britain is not, as many people 
were keen to tell me, dreadful... it’s 
just there. But don’t take my word 
for it. 1 don’t know anything 
anymore, 

Nonetheless, Bill Drummond - 
entrepreneur and mainman behind the 
Timelords’ number one single and the 
JAMMS vinyl treachery, says this: 
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‘*Megadeth and Mettalica will sell 
out on their thrash roots. House of 
Love might do something, though 
they would have been huge seven years 
ago. The Pet Shop Boys will make the 
best LP of the decade. Belgian New 
Beat will be over by February and by 
the summer there will be a 1981 
revival, thus enabling Steve Strange 
and Rusty Egan to go and make a 
record.” 

He doesn’t know anything either. O 





top ten singles and albums of 1988 
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SINGLES 


ALPHABET STREET Prince 
BAMBOLEO Gipsy Kings 


BLIND Talking Heads 


EVERYDAY IS LIKE SUNDAY Morrissey 


FINE TIME New Order 


FOLLOW THE LEADER Fric B & Rakim 


GIGANTIC The Pixies 


LEFT TO MY OWN DEVICES Per Shop Boys 
THE MERCY SEAT Nick Cave & The Bad Seeds 


USELESS Kym Mazeile 


ALBUMS 


GIPSY KINGS Gipsy Kings 


GREATEST HITS Human Lea gue 
I’M YOUR MAN Leonard Cohen 
INTROSPECTIVE Pet Shop Boys 


LOVESEXY Prince 


MISS AMERICA Mary 


NAKED Talking Heads 


SUBSTANCE Joy Division 


Margaret O'Hara 


TENDER PREY Nick Cave & The Bad Seeds 
THE TENEMENT YEARS Pere Ubu 


Compiled from pelecnons by Simon Tesler, Jeremy Leshe, Bonnie Vaughan, lan Parker, 
Chrstuphe Gowans, Andy Darling, Paul Marhar and Jonk Wilde 
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889 print 


For book publishers, it was a year dotted with 
anniversaries and the ever-continuing Spycatcher 
saga. Karen Krizanovich examines some of the 
highlights and looks at what we can expect from 


next year. 


‘Literature was yesterday,’’ sighs 
Julian Evans, editor at Abacus, as 
another year bites the dust. 1988 may 
well be remembered as the year for 
books about yesterday — twenty-five 
years after the Kennedy assassination, 
twenty years after Martin Luther 
King’s assassination, twenty years 
after the Sixties revolution. Somehow, 
the sensations of the year itself didn’t 
reverberate as might have been 
expected. 

There were some exceptions, 
however. Scandal is something which 
the sedentary business of book 
publishing thrives upon — Stalker, 
John Stalker’s own version of the 
‘shoot-to-kill’ investigations and their 
aftermath, was a notable success. 
Meanwhile, Porn Gold, an almost 
academic who's who in global porn, 
had folks up in arms over the 
downright respectability that authors 
Hebditch and Anning gave to the 
subject. Spycatcher still held our 
attention, and Tebbit, Hatton and 
MacMillan also made racy book topics. 

More dramatic still were the death 
threats received by Viking, part of the 
Penguin Group, after the publication 
of Salman Rushdie’s Whitbread 
winner The Satanic Verses. 
Fundamentalist Islamics were not 
amused, accusing Rushdie of being 
both frivolous and hostile, and the 
tome was banned in India and South 
Africa. The Penguin Group's sudden 
decision, at around the same time, to 
have signed, dated and timed visitors’ 
slips for entrance to their premises had 
nothing to do with these threats, of 
course, 

Publishing rights to the work of 
Arabian Nobel Prize-winning author, 
Naguib Mahfouz, were sold by 


Literature wasn't entirely 


a lost cause in 1988. 


Heinemann two weeks before the 
announcement of the award. 
Apparently, they had been for sale for 
some time, but what a difference a day 
makes, or fourteen for that matter 
Literature wasn’t entirely a lost 
cause. Singer, Gordimer, Higgins, 
Ford, Lessing, Marquez, Heller, Amis 
the Elder, Greene, Vonnegut, White, 
Vidal, Swift, DeLillo and Burroughs 
all had books published in 1988, and 
all were worth the effort. Less well- 
known but just as impressive were 
books by Lewis Shiner (Deserted Cities 
of the Heart), Tom Wolfe (Bonfire Of 
The Vanities), Alan Hollinghurst (The 


Swimming Pool Library), Nicholas Von 
Hoffman (the biography of Roy Cohn), 
and Maggie Gee (Grace). 

In 1987, several American 
publishing conglomerates came over 
to Britain and said, ‘Let’s buy 
someone’. Random House bought up 
Jonathan Cape, Bodley Head, and 





Chatto & Windus, but sister group 
Virago escaped just in time to go solo, 
Survival is never easy, but in 1988 


Virago have been very sensible with 
the careful deployment of major 
authors like Maya Angelou. Having 
broken away from Cape in early ‘87, 
Liz Calder’s Bloomsbury, now in 
Soho, has been keeping an equally 
stylish profile, surprising everyone by 
demonstrating that, while the 
company may be dog-paddling, it’s 
still swimming, 

Old-time British publishing doyen 
Cape (who brought Brits Hemingway 
and James Bond) had some hiccups in 
1988, what with the to-ings and fro- 
ings of Chairman Tom Maschler and 
proven staff tempted away from other 
British houses. Unfortunately, 
American money and management 
techniques seemingly can't stop the 
exodus of such authors as Brian Moore 
to steadier editorial climes. Despite a 
revolving out-door for authors and 
employees alike, Cape may become a 
power to reckon with once they’ ve 
decided who gets which office. 

The good news: a management 
buy-out at Harrap (who brought us 
Stalker), has kept yet another small 
publisher going, rather than ending 
up as a chunk of American giant 
Simon & Schuster; in a similar vien, 
Rupert Murdoch's attempt to increase 
his 42 percent share in Collins was 
answered by the threat of an author 
walk-out. The bad news: ‘Filofiction’, 


OF THE KHAZARS 


A lexicon ao ovel 


MILORAD PAVIC 
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and the belly flop (again, alas) of The 
Fiction Magazine. Launched as a 
tabloid-sized book newspaper, it went 
down for the count after the third 
issue. 

‘Throwing another shrimp on the 
barbie’ is casual publishing argot for 
changing one’s literary agent or 
publicist. In 1988, it was very apparent 
that the power of these two parasitic 
professions could make virtually any 
author a very big shtar or a one-edition 
meteorite. Some publicists were so 
good at what they do, they had 
promotional skills to spare. Polly 
Samson, publicity director at Cape, 
got herself a column in a national 
newspaper and was herself ‘discovered’ 
by David Bailey -— included in his 
selection of Britain’s most beautiful 
women. The legendary glamour of 
Bloomsbury's likeable Caroline 
Michel was once again to the fore, this 
time for some personal but public 
cross-pollination. And agent Andrew 
Wylie got just as much media 
attention as his client Salman Rushdie 
for his hard-talking, swift-dealing 
machismo. Too bad there’s no prize 
for it. 

The surprise at the two big literary 
prizes of 1988 was the absence of 
surprises. Ladbrokes leaked Peter 
Carey’s name and Oscar & Lucinda was 
the welcome, if expected, recipient of 
the Booker Prize. The Whitbread 
Award went to Rushdie, but a strange 


“There comes a time in a man’s life when he has to 
have his own toilet,’ PATRICK SUSKIND. 


“lve been running such a fast and crazy ride. Yeah, ! 
could recommend it. | figure they could bottle it up and 
have it as a tour... You could either sell it or use it asa 
punishment.’ HUNTER S THOMPSON. 


“You know, | could cause you serious damage. Every 
time you see a Jackie Collins book at an airport or ina 





offer of a consolation prize was 
allegedly made to good loser Bruce 
Chatwin. The charity was declined. 
Hyperbole at 1988’s Frankfurt 
Book Fair centred on The Lost World 
by Austrian author Christoph 
Ransmayr. Purchased by Chatto’s hot 
young editor Jonathan Burnham, it’s 
a literary novel about Ovid in exile. 
Look for it here in 1990 or learn 
German. Meanwhile, 1989 will see the 
publication in the UK of the Frankfurt 
sensation of 1987 — The Dictionary 
Of The Khazars, a Serbo-Croatian 
lexicon novel which became a 
bestseller in nineteen countries, The 
book comes in both female and male 
versions. Which is which? Well, do 
you recall how to sex a hamster? 
There were four notable literary 
deaths during the year. Most sorely 
missed, perhaps, will be Raymond 
Carver, whose Elephant & Other Stories 
was one of this year’s best. Both Alan 
Paton, author of Cry The Beloved 
Country, and the king of the sleazy 
thriller, Charles Willeford, passed on, 


AN EARTH- 
SHATTERING NOVEL 


and it was also the year that Robert 
Heinlein, sci-fi legend, made his last 
great trek to other worlds. 

Many trends for 1988 actually began 
in 1987, but the holdover shows that 
rock books are and will be big financial 
news. Rattle & Hum followed hard 
upon the U2 biography The 
Unforgettable Fire, which maintained 
hardback sales into 1988. Michael 


Jackson's autobiography, Moonwalk 
contributed to the summer's media 
hysteria; while Psychoric Reactions And 
Carburator Dung, a collection of 
writing by the late rock critic and 
individualist, Lester Bangs, was 
considered by many critics and editors 
alike to be a good thing to have on 
one’s shelf. 

Biographies were hefty on the 
horizon. lan Hamilton’s biography of 
JD Salinger smoked the old recluse out 
and into court. It was the first time 
Salinger had been seen by the public 
in thirty years (now if only Hamilton 
would take on Thomas Pynchon). 
Burton (by Bragg), Capote, and Shaw 
(part one) were all biographically 
present, and Albert Goldman's 
portrait of John Lennon brought 
accusations of idol-smashing by 
Rolling Stone magazine. Nevertheless, 
Yoko Ono refused to sue, ostensibly 
because Goldman wasn’t worth the 


“It's still possible for people to snatch happiness from a 


cruel and confused world.’ GRAHAM SWIFT. 


“For twenty-eight years | was a very anonymous 
policeman. - even as number two to James Anderton. 
But | was pitchforked into the media — and | just had to 


learn as! went along.” JOHN STALKER. 


“I'd like to have been born Bob Latchford, then become 


DEREK HATTON. 


shop, you'll immediately get a hard on. It's like the 


curse of Jackie Collins.’' JACKIE COLLINS. 


“Keep the fish in the fridge."’ SPIKE MILLIGAN. 


Nye Bevan when | was too old to play football.” 


“Don't ever come it with me about what it's like to be 
down. If you find anyone who's been lower down than 


| have, | want to meet him.”’ JEFFREY ARCHER. 





Peter Corey 


negative vibes. Love it or hate it, The 
Lives Of John Lennon was the most 
popular, most talked-about biography 
of the year. Last but not lost, Robert 
Maxwell's authorised biography was 
not very visible, and nor were the two 
he didn’t approve of. 

From sleeping with Jonathan Ross 


In 1988, it was apparent 
that the power of the 
literary agent and the 
publicist could make 
virtually any author a 
‘very big star’ or a one- 
edition meteorite. 


to being interesting with Steve Davis, 
tacky books were a rage. Most 
deserved to be printed on recycled 
Andrex, although Harry Enfield’s 
Wads & Peeps is a nice reminder of 
what was funny about Stavros and 
Loadsamoney. There was also a visible 
rise in esteem for American crime 
thrillers by the likes of Elmore 
Leonard, George V Higgins, Joseph 
Koenig, Michael Malone and Scott 
Turow, proving that if you think this 
genre is only blood and guts 
fantasyland, you're dead wrong, doll. 

What can we expect from 1989? 
Books to be seen with will include: 
Julian Barnes’s The History Of The 
World In Ten-And-A-Half Chapters (a 
Booker hopeful); Randall Sullivan's 
Billionaire Boys Club; Charles Shaar 
Murray's Crosstown Traffic: Jimi 
Hendrix And Postwar Pop; Paul 
Bowles’s autobiography, Without 
Stopping; and Germaine Greer's Daddy 


> 
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IN THE 
BLES OF 
M* FURY 


PHILIP RIDLEY 


We Hardly Knew You. 

Also expected is a marked swing 
away from American to more literary 
British and European tastes, both in 
fiction and non. The Penguin 
Originals series launches in February 
and has a planned 60 percent British 
content. Retailing at £4.99, the 
Originals are elegantly designed 
paperbacks which will come in two 
sizes, both featuring the title on the 
back cover. Some folks are screeching 
about their paper quality, unusual 
presentation, price and whatever else, 
but these Originals attract with a 
difference. Kleptomaniacs beware - 
they are tempting volumes which fit 
snugly into a square pocket. 

Chatto will attempt to resucitate 
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the political tract with their 
CounterBlasts Series. Featuring such 
writers as Fay Weldon and Marina 
Warner, they'll be slim paperbacks 
containing less than ten thousand 
words on the condition of Britain 
today. A soapbox and the trip to Hyde 
Park Corner are extra. Meanwhile, 
Ben Elton’s Stark promises to be the 
first eco-thriller, and, finally, Julie 
Burchill is readying herself for a 
marathon writing session. She's been 
contracted by Chatto’s sister company, 
Bodley Head, for two ‘S&F’ books 
(literaryspeak for ‘shopping and 
tucking’). The advance is reported to 


be somewhere in the region of 


£175,000. How much S&F can you 
get for that these days? O 


889 telecide 


To watch television is human, to appear on it is 
divine. Paul Morley on the future of television. 


As if we didn’t have enough to worry 


about, there is now the future of 


television. First of all, we have to worry 


about how to write the future of 


television. In the new real way, now 
that we've been told that modernism 
has been well and truly posted, it could 
be written in two ways: 


The Future of television. 

The future of Television. 
Of course, if you're one of the new 
sulk-realists who consider ‘indifference 
to be the peak of chic’, then you might 
want to write it this way: 


the future of teleVision. 


I don’t want to worry you, but we 
could lose the full stop. 


the future of teleVision 


So what is it? For some, it’s the end 
of the world, or the end of heavily 
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researched documentaries about the 
end of the world. For others, it’s 
thirty-six hours of cold winds and grey 
miserable weather followed by Dial- 
A-Crime. There are those who think 
that it will be mega-massedation: | 
can’t wait for post-mega-massedation, 
which sounds like an esoteric way to 
the end of the world to me. Softee- 
porn, stranger-than-fiction quiz 
shows, wacky weather and news edited 
and regulated even more than now, 
where the world won't end with a 
bang but with the man who looks like 
Roger Rabbit and rapes old-age 
pensioners, identified by a pimple on 
his nose. Every half hour, fifteen 
minutes of cartoon bumblebees and 
robot beauties advertising kitchen 
cleaner and valium. Advertisers will 
be the power behind the future of 
(television), those unremitting 
obligations called ‘standards’ will fall 
(into the void?), no one will move 
from the front of their television... it 
is the end of the world. 

Telecidists at the peak of chic will 


naturally not be moved by all the 
debate and doubt. The (future) of 
television was always going to be this 
way, because the future was always 
going to be this way. And everything 
in the future, of course, is a challenge. 
To be properly posted and 
Baudrillardian about it, what could 
be more seductive than a challenge? 
‘*Likewise, the challenge, also a dual 
form, exhausts itself instantaneously, 
and derives its intensity from this 
immediate reversion. Also bewitching, 
like a meaningless discourse, to which, 
for this absurd reason, we cannot help 
but respond. Why do we answer a 
challenge? This is the same mysterious 
question as: what is it that seduces?"’ 
(Jean Baudrillard — On Seduction) 
The BBC have in their own gamey 
way bravely faced up to the future, to 
what the fuss is all about. David 
Dimbleby, close to being our onscreen 
Voice Of The BBC, reasonably —- 
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and, you sense, with a little bit of 
secret joy — presented Guide To The 
TV Galaxy - the future, the facts. 
Will we see the end, asked David in 
the kind of voice some say the future 
(of) television will mean the end of, 
the end of programmes of quality, of 
high standard, of value. Value? The 
problem with the types of people who 
are bothered by their view of the 
future of television — cartoons, birds 
and bees — is that these people don't 
watch much television, only things 
like Ru mpo le Of The Ba iley, 
documentaries about the beginning of 
the world, Book Choice and the news 
— which makes them just as distorted 
as people who watch just soaps and 
Cilla. People who talk of value and 
quality will spit in your eye when you 
spin out the current complexities of 
Neighbours inside thirty seconds —\ 
‘‘Oh, you watch Neighbours?"’ — as 
if their own lives are packed minute 





Neighbours 





from minute with experiences and 
explorations of this quality and value, 
as if they never stop concentrating on 
defiance and death. I usually spit back 
across the table: television doesn’t 
influence behaviour, behaviour doesn’t 
influence television, it all just happens, 
and it won't stop. That shuts them 
up, at least about the future of 
television. They just loathe you then 
for your indifference. 

We're always looking for somebody 
to blame. When the future of 
television becomes what's on tonight, 
and there’s thirty-four channels to 
choose from, ranging from Hitler's 
Secret Trainset via Bimbo Buggery to 
Corbett & Forsyth Terminate Their 
Contracts!, who will be to blame? The 
owners? The viewers? The politicians? 
The advertisers? And what will they 
be blamed for? Were we going to be 
a different people without television, 
does a simpler mix of television make 
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us better people, does regulated 
television give us hope for humanity? 
Is thirty channels of rubbish just thirty 
channels of rubbish that is just sort 
of there or thereabouts in our lives, 
or does the rampant trivialising and 
void bewitchery make us as a collected 
people passive and impotent —- 
specifically, any ‘more’ impotent and 
passive than under different less 
televisual where 
standards are everyone's goal? Or is 
it all just hyper-reality proceeding 
according to its own rhythm, and then 
you die? 

Don't look at me. I don’t know the 
answers. These were just the questions 
| wanted to ask David Dimbleby after 
his satellite guide, but in the end | 
couldn't be bothered to call him. (I 
did send him a note, though. Dear 
David: to watch television is human, 


circumstance 


to appear on it is divine. Perhaps we 


just need all these channels 5) that 
finally everyone in the world can 
appear on television, by which time 
there'll probably be no more need to 
worry about the Future Of Television. 
It will be so ordinary it couldn't 
possibly be a challenge.) 

Following David, Mavis Nicholson 
spent five days looking forward to 
What We Are About To Receive, talking 
to Europeans who have already been 
dosed with cable and satellite, and 
sampling little bites of what we are 
about to receive, deserve, demand, 
resist. None of the Europeans looked 
as if they had been forced against their 


will to become something they didn’t 
want to be by having available twenty 
odd channels, they just looked as banal 
and as alive as if they had one channel 
- twenty-four hours Quality 
Channel: We Reach Your Sub- 
Conscious With The Good Things In 
Life. They did seem amused at the 
British panic, the alarm, as for them 
it seemed fairly intelligent, as modern 
life goes, to have channels devoted to 
news, sport, music, arts, business, and 


‘‘The problem with 
the people who are 
bothered by the future 
of television is that 
they don’t watch 
much, only things like 
Rumpole Of The 
Bailey, documentaries 
about the beginning 
of the world, Book 
Choice and the news."’ 


if there was crap, there was crap, what 
are you going to do, shoot the people 
who make it, and expect it, and, most 
importantly, like it? You could see that 
they thought, trust the British to get 
so worked up about something that, 
to them, is just sort of there. 
Really, if you like, you can tell that 
the future of television is going to be 
like the future of television — more 
and more of less and less of the same 


plus surprises, nastiness and damned 


all-round radical obscenity -— by 
watching television now. Having 
watched everything on television this 
year, it’s obvious that a lot of the 
future is already there. Those who fret 
about a loss of standards have 
obviously never watched Concentration, 
or Floella Benjamin on Daytirne Live, 
or Love Me Love Me Not:+ which is 
actually a downmarket version of Blind 
Date — just about anything bar Open 
University that’s on between 6am 
and... well, midday, but then it’s 
Daytime Live, so really, into the 
afternoon, but then it’s Hudson & 
Halls... Really, most of the daytime 
television is already the future — cheap, 
quick, pluggy, chatty, quizzy, where 
rough soft porn might seem a 
challenging alternative, at least for a 
second. Of course, no doubt the most 
challenging alternative is reading Julio 
Cortazar or something, but that 
thought is from a different world for 
a different piece. I have seen the future, 
and it is very mixed up. And then | 
say, but what came firs -— the 
problem ot relewision, its UMpIct, its 
dangers, its lunacy — of the problem 
of the ways in which people at essemee 
are $0 easily ed astray and who never 
in the wider sense notice whar"s going 
on? Who soduce whoa? 

All we know tor sure. as far 3% i 
TOES, 15 that re futeer of television, ii 
with the furure and as always, ix 
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On page 78, Paul Morley asks cuestions and awands the 


“A beard is a terrible, insanitary thing. You know, most 
beard people convey AIDS. That's a definite fact.”’ 
VICTOR KIAM. 


“When | was about 17 | remember writing to the BBC 
to say that Terry And June was just hysterical. There is a 
letter at the BBC somewhere from Rowan Atkinson 
saying, ‘I really like Terry And June. ’' ROWAN ATKINSON. 


“1 still wake up laughing at night about ‘Who does 
your hair for you? Is it the council?’"’ JULIAN CLARY (THE 
JOAN COLLINS FAN CLUB). 


“1 really like the way | look physically. That might 
astound some people, but I've never wanted to look 
like anyone else.’’ JANET STREET-PORTER. 


“| curse the fact that | didn't get a massage in Wigmore 
Street. What I'd like is for the editor of The Sun to ring 
up and say, Jonathan, we've got a big story on famous 
people at a massage parlour -— do you want in?’”’ 
JONATHAN ROSS. 


“I've never heard Thatcher make a real joke. | think it's 
deplorable to have a Prime Minister who doesn't have a 
sense of humour.’ MICHAEL FOOT. 


**My show is called Perversion. It's a journey through 
today’s sexual habits — some penetration, some sex 
with animals, and some weeing.’’ CICCIOLINA, 


“You can't just walk out in front of the public and look 
like some pig on the street.’” SANDRA BERNHARD. 


“| don't like killing but I'm just like anybody else. | can 
when I'm pushed to do that. | can do that just as easy 
as cooking a chicken or eating a piece of steak.” 
CHARLES MANSON. 


‘There were no books in our house, so | sought them 
out. | didn’t wear specs, but | was sort of 
metaphorically speccy. ‘ JOHN SESSIONS. 


“| think it is evil to ban children from pubs.” 
STEVEN BERKOFF. 


“Lloyd George was a miserable little rat, really. | saw 
him in the Authors’ Club once, and he told me that he'd 
found a rather pretty girl there and said to her, ‘Shall 
we go upstairs and do funny things with our bodies?’”’ 
MALCOLM MUGGERIDGE. 


“‘Humour’s ideal for occasions when you feel like 
murdering someone. Laughter, | think, is probably a 
more potent weapon, and certainly a healthier one, 
than violence.’ KEN DODD. 


‘Don't laugh too loud, missus,’ | always say. ‘Someone 
has to use that seat afterwards.’’’ DANNY LA RUE. 


“I've got a good chat-up line. | go up to girls and say ‘Is 
that a growth on your neck?’"’ EMO PHILIPS. 


“Churchill said that every baby looked like him. Well, 
everybody in moustache and glasses looks like me. Half 
the population does a passable Whicker 
impersonation.’’ ALAN WHICKER. 


“I've known who | am for a long time. | don't have to 
look at a television screen to know who |! am."’ 
ROBERT KILROY-SILK. 


‘| know that | am characterised as being a vulgarian. 
But the point is, | can be as vulgar as anyone or as 
committed to raising standards as anyone." 
MICHAEL GRADE. 
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THE RAINS 
WERE ONLY DAYS AWAY. 


BUT SO WAS 
THE NEAREST TOWN... 
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“T always thought I'd be able to 

realise my musical ambitions 

within Bananarama. | kept trying 

for years but it never came out the 

way | intended it to,” says Siobhan 

Fahey, ensconced in a plush backroom at Crouch 

End's Church recording studio. “I wasn’t happy 

making that kind of music. | just want to please 

myself with this record. I don’t need to make 

something that is successful or financially viable 

anymore — which is proved by the fact that 

Shakespear's Sister hasn't got on Radio One! | 

know if you do that and it’s not the record you 

want to make, it means nothing anyway. You get 
no fulfilment out of it.” 

Fahey, now 28, is heading Shakespear's Sister, 


After seven years of 
preening and posing with 
the most popular girl group 
of all time, Siobhan Fahey 
split from Bananarama to 
marry and have a baby. She 
has now returned with an 
‘artistic vision’ called 
Shakespear’s Sister. 


INTERVIEW KAREN KRIZANOVICH 
PHOTOGRAPH MIKE OWEN 


a pop “workshop thing” which is heralded by a 
double A-sided single from the debut album 
Sacred Heart. Stealing the name from a Smiths’ 
song (itself stolen from the title of a feminist tract), 
Fahey decided to keep the accidental misspelling 
of the bard’s name, personalising it on a heart- 
shaped logo which wouldn't look amiss at Paisley 
ark. 

“Quite without wanting to be, I am the 
figurehead of Shakespear's Sister,’ she declares. 
“It is not me, not Siobhan Fahey, but an artistic 
vision that is shared by the people I worked with 
in the studio and on my videos. There has to be 
one person's vision leading it all, but it is 
comfortable because I've got a really good close 
team around me who understand what I'm doing. 
It feels like a team effort.’ 

This vocalist is no stranger to team efforts. After 
a secretarial stint at Decca Records, Fahey joined 
with friends Keren Woodward and Sarah Dallin 
in 1981 to form Bananarama, the female pop trio 
which, within seven years, had notched up more 
British chart hits than the Supremes. By that time, 
however, Fahey had left and married Dave 
Stewart, wild-man maestro of Eurythmics and 
millionaire record producer. Both blondes zipped 
off to LA where they dyed their respective hair 
black and had a baby. 

The sumptuous wedding — her bridal gown 


alone reportedly cost £25,000 — was a tabloid 
highpoint of 1987, inspiring such prose as “I know 
I had a great time last night because | woke up 
covered in bruises”, “She was having her third 
nervous breakdown” and “On second date she 
tried to drown herself”. But does Fahey really want 
— as the press has suggested — to scratch Annie 
Lennox’s eyes out? 

“Annie and | get on perfectly well. The tabloids 
tried to create a rift there, as they tried to break 
up my marriage the day after | got married.” 

The real surprise was to see Fahey, who had 
been quoted the previous year as saying that 
children were inherently evil, as a pregnant bride. 

“Oh dear! It was a terrible quote!” Fahey rolls 
her eyes. “I'm given to making very extreme 
statements in the heat of the moment, and I just 
said that I thought most people were born 
inherently evil and they had to be civilised by 
society. Anyone could go either way.’ 

Almost all the participants in Shakespear's 
Sister are friends and acquaintances from the Los 
Angeles milieu surrounding the back garden 
studio of the Stewart-Fahey household. “Since 
I've been living with Dave I've been mixing with 
musicians and musical people. I've been able to 
meet people of a like mind,” Fahey says. “That 
was a real turning point in my life. When you 
haven't got personal happiness, it fucks you up 
so badly you can barely deal with everyday life, 
let alone get down to what you really wanted to 
do. With Dave I've been much more able to get 
in touch with the positive aspects of myself. 
Thank God, thank God.” 

Shedding the bimbo image will be harder. 
Fahey’s new attitude includes many self-penned 
songs which avoid the usual topic of love to reflect 
“a strong woman's point of view” on relationships. 

“People write you off for being married and 
having a baby. I mean, that’s just so ridiculous 
because it has made me stronger and more 
sensitive as a person. The worst thing is that they 
assume your brain switch is off, that you have 
got no further ambition in life or that you have 
got nothing to say for yourself. It’s quite the 
opposite, actually.” 

The switched-on brain of Fahey envisions the 
performances of her “workshop” as more hippy 
be-ins than pop gigs. “I just want to play live, but 
| don’t want to do a world tour. I'd rather have 
a kind of ‘happening’ where textiles decorated 
the place and there were special drinks,” she 
enthuses. “It’s all about people making friends 
and connecting with each other — not in that 
posey way that most clubs suffer from. To 
encourage people to be individuals and not just 
to follow the crowd.” 

Her ideal, then, is a hybrid world of Sixties 
social conscience and Seventies psychedelia. The 
flamboyance of Shakespear's Sister is only a part 
of getting some priorities straight. “Expressing 
my own individuality is really important. The 
little cavalcade that went with Bananarama kept 
you too busy doing things that weren't important, 
like interviews and photo sessions. You didn't 
have time to see your friends, or find out what 
things you shouldn't be buying, plastics, or 
whatever it is.” Fahey lights another cigarette. “I'd 
really like to work directly with tramps, but | 
haven't found a friend to do it with me yet. I'm 
just one little soldier”. @ 
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SHIRT & JACKET FROM COMME DES GARCONS, CROWN BY JANE PACKER, CHAMELEON COURTESY OF MAX BURNETT 


PHOTOGRAPHED BY MICHAEL SANDERS 

MAKE-UP BY CRAIG FAIRBAIRN FROM Z 

HAIR BY DAVID HENLEY AT VISION IND. 

MODELLED BY RAPHAEL AT SELECT, ORLANDO AT UNIQUE 
SHOT AT THE LONDON BUTTERFLY HOUSE, SYON HOUSE 
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WAISTCOAT & JACKET BY YOHJI YAMAMOTO, BABY CROCODILE FROM RESPECTABLE REPTILES 
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SHOES BY COMME DES GARCONS, MEXICAN REDKNEE SPIDER FROM RESPECTABLE REPTILES 
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SUIT & SHIRT BY FUJIWARA AT BAZAAR, CAYMAN LIZARD COURTESY OF MAX BURNETT 
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In his heyday, Peter O'Toole was one of the great drinkers of our time. Now firmly 


GREAT 


nailed to the wagon, he’s swapped offscreen boozing for a series of partially inebriated 


RINKING 


acting roles, most recent of which is a cheerfully whisky-sodden aristocrat in the film 


STORIES 











High Spirits. He’s lost none of his great drinking stories in the process... 


| | The grand style of drinker is an endangered species. 

| Compared to such lubricated legends as Hemingway, 
Lowry, Bukowski, Coltrane, Garland and Burton, 

today’s talents are serious, dedicated young men and 


women. What has happened? Is our only recourse 
Mickey Rourke? In a world of lager louts and clean living, one fact is 
INTERVIEW KAREN KRIZANOVICH gin- clear: many are pissed but few are gifted. | 
Peter O'Toole is one of the oe old guard, a grand drinking man 
and celebrated actor. Like Errol Flynn and John Barrymore, whose screen 
personae were enhanced by 


legendary excess, O’Toole’s roles 
in My Favourite Year (1982) (a 
comedy based around a Flynn- 
like character), and his portrayal 
of a cheerfully sodden Irish 


aristocrat in the upcoming High 
Spirits, echo an overindulgent past. The Irish-born son of a hard-drinking 
PHOTOGRAPH JULIAN DEGHY Connemara turf accountant, O'Toole ag up primarily in Leeds, 
becoming an actor after stints in the navy and journalism. One audition 
landed a scholarship at RADA where he joined other young unknowns 
Richard Harris, 


Albert Finney, Alan 
> | | Bates and Roy 
| Kinnear. Theatre lead 
| to the cinema, and 
stardom. 


Nailed to the 
wagon for “a long time”, O'Toole, a courtly if somewhat frail 56, has lost 
none of his presence or lady-killing charm. He doesn’t speak, he orates. 
He doesn’t laugh but booms with pleasure. Those glacial blue eyes still 
demand attention. Questioned about his wi-:d-man antics, O'Toole puffs 
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pensively on a Gauloise affixed to his trademark ebony cigarette holder: 
“You'll have to hand me your Proustian bucket of methylated spirits before 
I could go back. It’s been a long time... they weren't done destructively. 
They weren't ever sordid. As it does when you get a little older, sordidity 
crept in. Then I stopped. They were what the Irish call ‘crack’ — fun. 

“Places didn’t stay open. We just made them stay open and got on 
with it. And drink, booze, was sort of an adjunct to what we were doing. 
I'm not diminishing it in any way, there were tremendous excesses.” 

One such tale of excess has the established actor swimming Venezuela's 
Orinoco River in his tuxedo after filming Murphy's War (1970). “I don't 
remember doing that,” O'Toole claims. “But I do remember touring 
Switzerland when the world was young in a play in Zurich and getting 
involved with some very cheerful Swiss actors. We thought it would 
be a very good idea to swim Lake Zurich — it’s an awfully wide lake. 
There'd been a party, and yes, it would be a very good idea to swim 
Lake Zurich, we thought. 

“I don’t how many of us started but I know only two carried on. We 
had a bottle of whatever it was, paint remover or firewater, a stone bottle, 
and it seemed too far’’ O'Toole roars, “to go back and we weren't quite 
certain if it would ever end. But I can recall dawn coming up, with a 
German actor. I didn’t like him and he didn’t like me so that was all 
right, and we were still swimming. Then finally I saw the shore ahead 
and this very anxious group of revellers who had seen us set off and 
were wondering if we would never return. That was fun.” 

O'Toole’s friends number among the most famous of Hollywood. Co- 
starring with Katharine Hepburn — now an old pal — in The Lion In 
Winter (1968) brought O'Toole more than he bargained for. The story 
goes that the two actors had an argument about O’Toole’s drinking. By 
morning, he had filled Hepburn’s car to the roof with empty whisky 
and beer bottles. 

“I can say categorically, no. I never did that.” O’Toole pauses to think. 
“It was slightly more subtle than that. Kate had, for some reason and 
only Kate knows why, come into my caravan one day and said, “You 
are a mutt’. She flung her fist — she had a fierce hand — and I evaded 
it. She said, ‘You are the biggest mutt. I've met mutts, Spencer was a 
mutt, but you area...” O'Toole utters a hilarious imitation of Hepburn’s 
distinctive tone. “BOOM! She gave me a big clap on the head. I thought, 
I'd better have a little one just to keep her... 

“So I turned up on the set wrapped in bandages — blood-stained 
bandages — and a crutch, just for a gag. She said to me, ‘Don't worry, 
I only do it to people I love’ She never told me why, and I don't think 
she knows why she threw that punch. But I said, I'll have her. If it’s 
the last thing I do, I'll have her.” By now, O’Toole’s famous baby blues 
are sparking with recollected mischief. 

“Kate always has a jug of iced water with a little piece of Kleenex over 
the top and she usually finds a tiny little spot, whether it’s in the room 
or on the studio, where she loves to sit and be quiet, especially before 
a close-up; and it’s ‘Miss Phyllis, give me the...’ and she gets the iced 
water. So I spread the rumour that it was vodka. Of course, the entire 
crew was watching Kate taking sips of iced water, convinced that she 
was getting absolutely drunk, regularly!” 

When Hepburn found out, she “laughed until she was green... She's 
a remarkable woman.” O'Toole chuckles fondly. “As a young person she 
led a pretty wild old life herself. She’s no stranger to the raucous and 
the comical, far from it. Above all she adores professionalism. And, 
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being pros, when we are not ‘proing’, we are liable to be a bit riotous. 
She understood that. She loved laughter. Of course, she had Spencer 
for all those years and he was... not exactly Uncle Cuddles.” 

Other good friends were Wilfred Lawson, a character actor best known 
for his performances in the late 1930s, and Richard Burton. “Wilfred 
taught many people a lot. Impish man, gnomic man, lovely man. 
Richard, Wilfred and I were in Northumbria. Most of the night we spent 
talking, and I remember Richard, of all people, turning round to Wilfred 
and me saying ‘Got to go to bed. Got to go to bed’ Wilfred saying, 
‘Oooooh! No stamina. No stamina. When I was your age I used to get 
made up on the tram-car going to Marylebone!’ We found that there 
was indeed a film studio in Marylebone and there was a tram that went 
there. He used to go up on the tram and be made up!” 

O'Toole and his attractive companions were suave swillers armed with 
Svengali-like powers of persuasion when it came to the opposite sex. 
“| think back with nothing but pleasure of waking up, ‘Where... are... 
we...?” O'Toole gazes devilishly around the room. “Paris?” He turns 
his head in surprise. ““Good morning! Ha Ha! Paris!” That's one of my 
favourite moments. ‘How... or... why?’ But I loved it. It was enchanting 
to wake up in strange places!” 

Theatre fable has it that the most dangerous exploit of O’Toole’s past 
was when he scaled the outside of the Bristol YMCA to share actor Frank 
Finlay’s small room for the night. Again, O'Toole ponders. “I don’t know 
about that. We had a shortage of mountains or something, but they were 
there and we used to climb buildings, which was the thing to do. It 
happened all through my young life and London was no exception. 

“One night, Richard Harris and 1 — he remembers the house because 
I checked this story with him last year in New York — were going calling, 
paying our respects to pretty ladies who lived in those enormous houses 
in Earl's Court, on the top floor. They were very sensibly not answering 
our urgent ringing of their bell. So he said, ‘There’s a drainpipe. This 
should present no problem. He wasn't one of the climbers, so] shimmied 
up the drainpipe. | got right to the top of this amazing building, and 
there was a window. I started tapping on the window, roguishly leering.” 
O'Toole pulls a very silly face. “They must have taken great pity on us 
for they let me in. 

“Below was Harris, to whom! was a pink, lily-livered something and 
of course, he began to climb up the drainpipe. Now, he’s a big man. 
He got just below the windowsill, in between windows as it were, when 
the drainpipe went crack! The cleat had gone. He couldn't move. 
Dangling, he could neither go up... nor down. He was stuck, bellowing! 
So the girls, very sensibly again, telephoned for the fire brigade. Not 
only did the fire brigade come, with their ladders which would reach 
him, but also the police, naturally. Richard's version of it is probably 
more accurate than mine, but the last thing he remembers is me calling 
out ‘IT’S AN IRISH HOOLIGAN!” O'Toole roars with a Shakespearian clip. 
“I was riddled with glee as he was carted off by the coppers!” The next 
morning, O'Toole even registered a complaint to the police about Harris, 
his ‘good friend’. 

The days of elegant inebriation are now over. Certainly and sadly, 
magnificent drunken gallantry is gone forever. 

The master prankster himself sighs, “We played hard.” 
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your liver 
your fe. 


One hit is all it takes. 

You can't tell who's infected. 

It could be your mate. 

And if you share his works, itll be you. 
If you want to talk about it, call the 
confidential Helpline free of charge. 


0800-567-123. 


Shooting up once can screw you up. Forever. 
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““A disarming combination of Prince Myshkin and Machiavelli by 
way of Zuma Beach,’”’ is how Richard Gere describes his friend, 
photographer Herb Ritts. ‘‘At once absolutely innocent and 
absolutely charming.”’ It’s a suitably affable description for a 
man who has become one of the decade’s most celebrated 
photographers, with a style that is sexy, inherently West 
Coast, and above all, comfortable. Ritts has an ability to put 
his subjects at ease, to encourage them to relax in front of the 
camera, which few other photographers — with the possible 
exception of Annie Leibovitz — can match. And all of this in the 
space of ten years. 
In 1978, Ritts — then a 26-year-old California-born economics 
graduate — gave up working as a sales rep for his parents’ 
lucite furniture 


: business and took 
| up a camera. His 
professional career 
was launched when 


a would-be actress 





On the following pages: he'd arranged to 
JACK NICHOLSON, Los Angeles 1986. take test-shots of 
TONY WITH BODY MASK, Joshua Tree 1985. tand — an 
BRIAN WILSON, Los Angeles 1987. asked a friend — an 
TAUJANA, Hawaii 1987. up-and-coming 
MICKEY ROURKE, Hollywood 1985. actor, named 


Richard Gere — to 
come and hold her hand at the session. The actress never 
turned up, so Ritts put Gere in front of the camera. As the story 
goes, Gere’s first three movies were released soon after, and 
the only publicity shots available were Ritts’s. ‘Literally, | just 
picked up a camera and started taking pictures of friends,’’ 
says Ritts. 

Fashion work followed — for Esquire and Vogue — as well as 
an impressive series of portrait commissions. His working 
relationship with Madonna began when he was commissioned 
to do the posters for Desperately Seeking Susan, and has 
resulted in some of the best-known images of the singer over 
the last five years. 

In the Eighties, no other photographer has even come close to 
matching the richness and poise of Ritts’s work. An exhibition is 
currently running at Hamiltons Gallery, coinciding with the 
publication of his first book, Pictures. 


HAMILTONS GALLERY is at 13 Carlos Place, London HI. 
PICTURES by Herb Ritts is published by Twelvetrees Press, distributed in the UK by GMP, priced £45 
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I was on a panel once — it was a 
piece of bullshit called “Whatever 
Happened To Political Theatre” And 
someone said, ‘Can | ask each of the 
three speakers what their plays are 
about?’ David Edgar replied very 
dryly, ‘I like to write plays in which 
it's important you don’t know 
whether the character is married’ 
And David Hare - said, 


F 


‘| write plays in which it’s not 





feature film, High Hopes. 


important you know whether the character is married’ Which left me wonderfully open to follow through 
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with, ‘I write... or rather, make... plays in which it’s essential to know 
whether the character is married,’ At that point the discussion got 
interesting.” 

If the most effective drama exposes common truths... If the human 
face holds the key to life, bliss, torment and death... If the finest comedy 
art’ derives from actors being involved in the bulk of the creative process 
(through some kind of cathartic play-acting)... If all this is true, then 
we might just conclude that Mike Leigh ranks right up there with The 
Very Greats Of Laughter & Life. From his first play in 1965, through forty 
works conceived and directed for theatre, film and television, right up 
to his latest theatre production and the forthcoming film High Hopes, 
Mike Leigh has carried with a vengeance the torch of so-called 
‘Improvised Drama’. He has also influenced and inspired several 
generations of fine performers, has captured a healthy following for his 
world views, and has regularly encapsulated the changing essence of 
our times and the ever-present emotions of humanity. Most important, 
perhaps, Leigh has offered up more quintessentially jocular moments 
than it is fair to expect of one man. 


Lawrence Moss of Wibbley Webb Estate Agents — the small, hard- 
working, moustachioed husband character in Leigh's best-known play, 
Abigail's Party — pines rather tersely down the telephone, “I’m not asking 
you to bath in cold water, I just want the key to 15 Clittingham Avenue!”, 
and comedy veers from the domestic to the erratic to the surreal to the 
obscene and back again before the story has barely got underway. I find 
myself wondering at the sheer folly of attempting to analyse the work 
of Mike Leigh. But first let's partake of a cup of tea, then throw ourselves 
into it. 

A cuppa tea. 

“Tea-drinking,” as Gilbert & George once said, “can very much be 
sculpture too.” Tea — whether prepared, drunk or just mentioned - 
plays a role in most of Leigh’s meisterworks, and indeed is often a tool 
in his early improvisation with actors. His BBC play Grown-Ups (1980) 
began with the discovery of a cracked cup, and proceeded to reference 
tea twenty-nine times. From “Any tea in the pot?” and “It’s a teapot — 
without any tea in it”, to “I’m telling ya — make me a bleedin’ cup of 
tea!” and the (weeping) “I don’t take sugar, Mrs Butcher”, tea symbolises 
the essentially humdrum surface of Leigh’s drama, and of life itself. 
Following an (un)remarkable physical and emotional incident on the 


naked ape 


Director Mike Leigh is renowned for his warts ‘n’ all approach to 
drama. Actors are expected to build their roles from scratch, and offen 
remain in character for as long as six months. A new play opens in 
London this month, to be followed next month by his second 
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staircase of a bemused Religious Knowledge teacher, Grown-Ups ends 
with our working-class heroes sitting next door, nine months on, listening 
to the heartbeat of an unborn child... whilst drinking tea. And in case 
youre interested, the play also contains twenty-three references to 
alcohol, eighteen to babies, four to milk-bottles, and shows forty-five 
cigarette-to-mouth movements. 

Leigh’s dramas are always very much dramas, but they grow within 
and out of seemingly dull, domestic and droll environments. They 
revolve around kitchens, living rooms and bedrooms, adopting a street- 
level warts‘r/all approach to acting, structure, dialogue and camerawork. 
Yet within such confines, both human experiences and politics take on 
meanings of national, global, even mystical proportions. Cultures, 
classes, sexes, neighbours, relatives and work-partners co-exist and clash 
over everything from tea to “UFOs, paranormal phenomena, telepathy, 
ectoplasm, life-after-death... God!” Doors are slammed, post is delivered, 
coats are put on and taken off, bacon is cooked, brooms hit ceilings; 
and folk stumble out of bed, bullshit and stick their noses “up bleeding 
people's arseholes”. 

The mere beginnings and endings of Leigh's works show something 
of the work-a-day nature of their worlds, as well as how this exquisite 
fascination for detail evolves into higher meaning. The maijestically- 
dialogued Abigail's Party (1977) begins in the living room of 13 Richmond 
Road with the orgasmic moans of Donna Summer and a gin & tonic, 
and ends — still in the living room of 13 Richmond Road - with the 
earthly demise of an estate agent, set to the pomp and ceremony of 
Beethoven's Fifth Symphony, plus the painful leg-cramp of his 
unsuccessful reviver. Four Days In July (1985) commences with a shot 
of children (and a dog) playing down a pathway in Northern Ireland 
whilst army jeeps criss-cross the frame, and ends in a maternity ward 
with the small chat and mutual suspicion between a Republican mother 
and a Loyalist mother. 

Nuts In May (1976), meanwhile, opens to the folky middle-class singing 
of Keith & Candice-Marie Pratt as they arrive for a camping ‘getaway’ 
in Dorset, and draws to a close after Mr Pratt (a vegetarian who chews 
everything seventy-two times) chases Finger, a spirited Brummie lad, 
around a field with a stick, screaming, “Get away from me... Get back 
I say, I'm warning you! I'll knock your head off...” The actual closing 
scene of Nuts In May involves Mr Pratt squeezing between barbed wire, 
with a shovel and a roll of toilet paper in hand, to have a crap ina field 
of chomping pigs whilst his wife strums a ditty about human waste. 

Nuts In May is an interesting exception which, in a way, proves the 
Leighian rule, because it takes part almost entirely outdoors — ‘in 
harmony’ with nature, and with its characters removed from their 
domestic environments. But this serves actually to heighten Leigh's 
ongoing Desmond Morris-like exploration of human characteristics — 
territorial, urban, sexual and otherwise. The campsite tents, on one level, 
become Stone Age caves, and when Keith Pratt unleashes his hysterical 
(in both senses) attack on Finger, a keen-eyed audience might perhaps 
spot the resemblance between Keith and the battling apes of Kubrick's 
2001. 


It is 10.15pm in North London, and a shoeless Mike Leigh welcomes 
me to his terraced home with a barking dog in tow and the offer of tea. 
He then points out the visual synchronicity of two separate pictures 
of his offspring as babies, crying as one, which hang on the hall wall, 
and explains the logic behind another frame, a BBC cheque -— for five 
pence — made out to his wife Alison Steadman. Leigh leads me up to 
his office, “The Flea Room”, where he apologises for the light whiff of 
canine excreta and settles down to a beard-rubbing, Irish Whiskey- 
sodden exploratory session. 

Can we talk humour? 

“Oh yes. It's good for a laugh.” 

Steven Leacock said that laughter — ‘Haha!’ — began as the sound 
cave men expelled when they whacked each other over the head. 
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“As it’s Leacock, who's a very funny writer and not at all intellectual, 
I think we should accept that as being it, really. I'm glad that the truth 
has finally been rumbled.” 

Is humour the ingredient that makes your films digestible? 

“Well... it works that way, certainly. But I don’t consciously go, ‘T better 
make this funny’. A humourist is what 1am, yes, and you know what 
that means. I love the tragi-comic, and | am a lampooner ina way. And, 
yes, I'ma student of humour and how it works, of timing and structure, 
feeds, gags, punchlines, payoffs and double-jokes. But that humour is 
never in script form — it grows organically out of discussion and 
improvisation and my structuring.” 

Is it reasonable to equate your methods with Laurel & Hardy or 
Chaplin? 

“Keaton did what I'm doing 1,000 years ago. Show up, say ‘OK, let's 
get a collapsing car and see what we can do with it’ And if it doesn't 
work, do it again. It’s exactly the same thing.” 

You and a few others aside, then. Why has that process fallen by the 
wayside? 

“Well, that’s a big question. Read William Goldman's Adventures In 


‘Obviously there is an idiosyncratic 
and perverse auteur level to 
everything | do... And directors, in 
a sense, have to fall in love with 
actors...” 


The Screen Trade. Partly it’s about systems, institutions, money; about 
people knowing what they’re going to get. I was lucky until recently 
in that the BBC, once they'd given mea slot, would allow total freedom. 
But since Four Days In July they haven't given me a look in. I've directed 
ten or twelve TV films since Bleak Moments in 1971. And to do one feature 
film and then have a gap of seventeen years — until now, with High 
Hopes — is bad news. And the reason precisely is that it isn’t — or I'm 
not — safe. Keaton was fucked when talkies came along and the industry 
became script-bound and literature-orientated. In England, too, drama 
— and a lot of cinema — has roots in a theatrical, literary context. So 
there’s a huge amount of prejudice. | mean, during final rehearsals I'll 
debate full stops, commas and syllables until the cows come home — 
as long as it has all developed in 3-D, organically. And you can be sure 
that’s how the original Shakespeare Theatre worked.” 

When actors arrive to begin work with you, what knowledge do they 
have of what they'll be up to? 

“Everybody agrees to take part without knowing anything. Not the 
size of their role, the type of role... nothing. Because | believe the only 
actual way to create a character with an actor, when the chips are down, 
is with him or her doing it.” 


Mike Leigh’s career began, like his dramas do, in acting. “By some 
fluke, at 17 I got into RADA on a scholarship,” he offers, “which was 
a pretty horrible experience as it was rather sterile then.” Leigh is 
remembering 1960, a time when the work and influences of John 
Osborne, Stanislavski, Beckett and Joan Littlewood’s Theatre Workshop 
were disparaged within establishment academia. When Leigh, in‘his 
second year, directed a student production of Harold Pinter’s The 
Caretaker, his senior teacher dismissed the playwright as “rubbish”. Leigh 


remembers only two occasions at RADA in which he witnessed any 
form of improvisation. On leaving the academy he found “equally sterile” 
his year spent as a bit-part actor (although this included a keenly observed 
and very funny appearance as a dumb boy in the 1963 BBC series Maigret). 
Shifting direction, Leigh enrolled on a foundation course at 
Camberwell School of Art, and it was there, in life-drawing classes, that 
he finally felt he was “looking, first-hand, at real-life and being creative 
about it... 1 began to realise that acting could potentially be that creative”. 
Further inspiration came in 1964 when Leigh viewed a BBC Omnibus 
programme about Peter Brook’s RSC production of Marat Sade, for which 
actors researched their roles extensively in mental institutions. Leigh's 
thought, at that moment, was, “If they can do all that, why don't they 
take it one stage further and make up a play?” And in 1965, as assistant 
theatre director at Midlands Arts Centre, he dished out the roles of six 
family members to young conscripts and initiated his first drama from 
improvisation — The Box Play, set in a cagelike box. But it was with his 
follow-up, My Parents Have Gone To Carlisle, that Leigh stepped away 
from cartoon characters and ceased to impose roles on his actors. 


Let’s start at the very beginning. What spawns a Leighian Classic? 

“I start with a complete blank.” 

How do you audition actors? 

“I meet a lot of actors for half an hour each, then ask some back, for 
another hour each. I do certain things with them I’m not inclined to 
have in print — only because it can fuck people up in advance. But from 
those techniques, 99.9 percent of the time I know whether an actor is 
right. I then begin to decide, for example, that actors X, Y and Z have 
certain possibilities, like they all come from the East End [a la Meantime]. 
At that point, within the strictures of funding, the project is rolling. 

“I take notes at the early stage. | talk to each actor about real people 
they’ve known, then we eliminate some from the list and finally 1 choose 
one to form the basis of the character. Sometimes actors say, ‘Shall | 
go and find him? and the answer is definitely no, because I'm interested 
only in the actor's conception of that person. One actor I was working 
with came up with this very public school guy he once knew — a City 
bloke, very straight, a Tory from his gullet to his gut. | told him not to 
look for him, and he did. He discovered he had dropped out, been 
through the RCA and was now a glass-blower in East Anglia. It totally 
threw him. But just as the original cornfield Van Gogh painted is 
irrelevant, so is the actual person.” 

From there, characters evolve creatively from a name. This is followed 
by the drawing of an extensive family tree (often going back as far as 
the 19th century); the actor's research into relevant matters; elaborate 
discussion and questioning of actors on all manner of ‘random’ 
philosphical, social, sexual, medical and cultural points relating to their 
character (“What is your first memory of a room you slept in? Has your 
character ever eaten a Mr Kipling cake?”). Finally, physical and mental 
exploration of the characters through solo and, later, interactive 
improvisation. 

At this stage, in what is pre-rehearsal, Leigh stops taking written notes 
(“And I never use tape recorders — | hate the bloody things”), and 
encourages actors to achieve what he calls their ‘Running Condition. 
Solo-improvisation may simply involve a character alone with only a 
kettle, an ashtray and newspaper to hand. Running Condition evolves 
through investigation of accent, phrasing, walk, hairstyle, spectacles 
(“often worn by actors who don’t wear them normally”), posture, taste, 
terminology, ‘consciousness, clothes and home-environment (working 
with designers), and gloriously idiosyncratic habits. 

“On Nuts In May, we rehearsed in a real field in Dorset. Alison 
(Steadman) and Roger [Sloman] got into character as The Pratts and 
drove from London with all their crap, and camped. Then at a certain 
point Anthony O'Donnell [playing Ray, their first ‘campsite antagonist’ } 
was dropped off at Wareham station, and — in character — found his 
way to the site with a map. They all met, and at that point the two factions 





knew nothing in advance about each others’ characters... And all the 
time this is happening I'm sneaking round or sitting in the corner of 
the field with my bollocks freezing off, clocking it all.” 

For films and TV plays (with the exception of the studio rehash of 
Abigail's Party), Leigh later arrives on location, for actual shooting, with 
what he calls ‘The Premise’ — a brief listing and structuring of choice 
scenarios taken from, reworked or inspired by extensive earlier 
improvisations. There are no “wads of A4” (scripts), but thousands of 
words in the actors’ and director's minds which have been whittled down. 
What begins then is the technical and further creative process during 
which the material and narrative are sculpted and resolved in front of 
the camera. 


John Cleese said that, although he thought you were the finest creator 
of comic characters, he often felt your stories could be resolved only 
by someone dying of a heart-attack (or procreating, perhaps). 

“Well, I certainly don't agree... In fact it’s the beginnings that are the 
tricky parts. The endings almost always feel very easy, very natural.” 

Your work isn’t exactly Naturalism though, is it? 

“No, it’s heightened Realism. It’s not a slice of life so much as the 
creation of the illusion of a slice of life, which I shoot fairly classically.” 

Gary Oldman told me that, after much worry, he suddenly clicked 
into his character as Coxy, the skinhead in Meantime (1983), when Tim 
Roth accidentally shattered a lightbulb in his face. Instead of saying, 
“Oh, hold ona minute, loves”, he beat Tim up, still in character as Coxy. 

“But with all due respect to him, that isn’t really an illustration of 
anything normally relevant — because it was an extremity. But, as for 
the story, I just remember blood spurting from Gary's head and saying, 
‘OK, come out of character now. By then he'd been shaved and was 
dressed in gear, and he looked very real. We rushed out, jumped into 
my car and raced to a hospital. And as we ran in Gary said, ‘For fuck’s 
sake, Mike, tell them I'm an actor!’ But they didn't believe me. He almost 
lost his eyesight, and — frankly — if that had happened | really don't 
know whether I could have gone on with all this. So that was a very 
traumatic occasion, but untypical.” 

When actors are specifically playing genetic relatives, however, such 
as siblings, are there ways of getting to the nub of that psychological 
relationship? 

“Well, I've got various exercises, some of them derived in another form 
from Strasberg, which are slightly mystical. They're ‘hands-on’ 
improvisation.” 

Do you think a lot of actors are wary of your whole process? 
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my 676 film: ‘‘Let’s start off with a 
bang...’” Young Guns, Dead Ringers, 
Manhunter, The Dressmaker, High 
Hopes and Pascali’s Island. 








78 telecide: ‘‘Conversation has killed 
Me the art of television...’” For What We 

§ Are About To Receive and ‘the future 
— of television, 





80 ads: ‘‘I think we all know what 

effect a massive pressure to perform can 
- have...’ Silk Cut, Tampax, Batchelor’s 
| Soup, British Rail, Nescafé and Kenco. 





84 print: ‘‘Are you asking for a punch 
in the ear, mate?’’ Frank Moorhouse, 
JG Ballard, Terry Jones, The Life And 
Times of Spike Milligan and 
Paddington Bear, plus Elstree, The 
British Hollywood. 





92 music: ‘‘My postman stopped 
buying records the day Medicine Head 
got into the charts...’” Mary Margaret 
O’ Hara, Bryan Ferry, Ultra Vivid 
Scene, Blue Aeroplanes, Hue And Cry 
and Buddy Holly. 
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film 
Bonnie Vaughan on the difference 


between horses and Porsches, the urban 


gloom of Mike Leigh and some sadistic 


gynaecological instruments. 


Let’s start off with a bang. Billed as ‘The 
Return Of The Great Western’, Christopher 
Cain’s YOUNG GUNS opens in true Spaghetti 
fashion with a series of macho, sneering mug shots of 
each of its hot young stars — Emilio Estevez, Keifer 
Sutherland, Lou Diamond Phillips and Charlie Sheen 
— who then cock their rifles as one and heartily blast 
away at the camera. This phoney posturing sets the tone 
for the rest of the film, which amounts to little more 
than an overly enthusiastic and often laughable Brat Pack 
homage to the Westerns of the late Sixties and early 
Seventies. 

Reportedly based on newfound research into the early 
days of legendary outlaw William H Bonney (better 
known as Billy The Kid), Young Guns is something like 
Oliver Twist meets The Wild Bunch. British merchant John 
Tunstall (Terence Stamp) runs a ranch-cum-shelter for 
renegade boys, all hired as ‘regulators’ to help protect 
his property from the dastardly clutches of rival 
gangleader and local bigshot LG Murphy (Jack Palance). 
Like a Wild West Fagin, Tunstall teaches his raggle-taggle, 
trigger-happy wards to hone their skills, while insisting 
they learn to read and write and behave like gentlemen. 

Apparently on the run after killing a man, the wild- 
eyed and mysterious Bonney (Estevez) arrives at Tunstall’s 
place in need of shelter and is soon accepted into the 
fold. When Tunstall is killed by Murphy's men, the boys 
are deputised to bring in Murphy and his gang alive. 
Let loose with a badge and a gun, Bonney appoints 
himself leader and indulges in a bit of indiscriminate 
bloodlust, casually blowing away practically anyone 
within his range of vision. Soon the boys are branded 
outlaws and a massive manhunt ensues, with Bonney’s 
name emerging as head honcho — much to his delight 
— in the attendant newspaper reports. 

Young Guns is rarely more than an excuse for its frisky 
stars to get all dressed up and play a hugely well-paid 
game of Cowboys & Indians. All that strutting and 
posing, the constant cocking and twirling of rifles and 
guns, the mean’n’nasty sneering and hysterical yelping 
of **Hooooo-weeee!"’ and ‘*Yeeee-haaaa!’’ — it must 
have been a riot. According to some location reports, 
the boys took it all very seriously — fine-tuning their 
characters, getting the walk and the look just right, 
establishing a firm onset camaraderie to tether their 
collective egos. Apparently they were mortified when 
the film first began to be tagged ‘the Brat Pack Western’, 
but they haven't got a hope in hell of shedding that image. 
The original soundtrack, somebody's vague idea of 
Western theme music refiltered through MTV, does little 
to allay such irritating anachronisms as Estevez’s cry, at 
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one point , of ‘*Let’s rock!"’ And in its 
struggle to establish the boys as offbeat 
personalities, the film's treatment of the 
multiple deaths at their wantonly trigger- 
happy hands is surprisingly casual. Leave 
the old West alone, guys, and stick to the 
new West that you know and love. We 
all know you prefer Porsches to horses 
anyday. 

Striking a much more serious note is 
David Cronenberg’s bizarre psychological 
thriller DEAD RINGERS. Instead of his usual 
forays into the dark side of science fiction, 
here Cronenberg explores the dark side 
of the mind in this adaptation of the top- 
selling novel Twins by Bari Wood and Jack 
Geasland, loosely based on a true story. 
Jeremy Irons stars as a pair of eminent 
gynaecologists, identical twins Elliot and 
Beverly Mantle, who run a chic clinic in 
Toronto. Elliot is the swaggeringly self- 
assured twin who has a winning bedside 
manner with the patients, both in and out 
of surgery, while the more introverted Beverly preters 
his intensive research studies in the lab. As with most 
identical twins, the Mantles are strongly bonded, sharing 
thoughts, opinions, feelings and even women — the latter 
business involves a peculiar ritual in which Elliot performs 
the initial seduction, and Beverly appears as Elliot the 
second time around. 

The twins’ cosy existence is shattered, however, when 
actress Claire Niveau (Genvieve Bujold) appears at the 
clinic. As a desirable conquest and as the possessor of 
a rare triple cervix, she manages to fascinate the twins 
on both a sexual and professional level. The usual 
deceptive ritual ensues, only this time Beverly falls 
desperately in love with Claire - a woman with an 
insatiable appetite for sex and drugs. He begins to spend 
more and more time with her, neglecting both Elliot 
and the practice. Steadily, he develops a nasty drug habit 





The Dressmaker. 


in order to keep up with his lover. When Claire leaves 
town for a lengthy location shoot, Beverly begins a self- 
destructive descent into addiction and madness, and Elliot 
— long unable to communicate with his twin — decides 
the only way to break through and restore their bond 
is to join him on the road to ruin. 

There’s no doubt about it — Dead Ringers is weird. 


Irons appears opposite himself for most of the film (a 
tremendous deterrent for those not so keen on the actor), 
yet while the sophistication of Cronenberg’s split-screen 
technique is quite remarkable, it is at first a trifle confusing 
as to which twin is which — save for a slight difference 
in hairdo and glasses. And sorely missing is that vital 
element of chemistry between two actors, an absence 
which lends a stilted feel to most of the earlier scenes. 
The dark, moody, melodramatic Cronenberg feel is there, 
but during many of the more extreme moments it seems 
to descend into an almost absurd parody. Cronenberg 
ultimately lives up to his reputation as master of the sick 
and macabre, particularly with the grotesque introduction 
of some extremely sadistic gynaecological instruments 
— designed by Beverly in the deepest throes of his 
dementia — which are guaranteed to make every woman 
in the audience wince with genuine horror. Not my idea 
of a good time. 

More horror to come in MANHUNTER, another weird 
psychological thriller, written and directed by Michael 
Mann whose TV credits run the gamut from Starsky 
And Hutch to Miami Vice. The outline seems a bit 
hackneyed at first: a former FBI forensics specialist Will 
Graham (William Peterson) is lured back from an idyllic 
life of retirement on the beach when his help is needed 
in one of Florida's biggest ever manhunts. Graham takes 
the case because this particular series of murders - 
involving two young families seemingly chosen at random 
— are among the most brutal and vicious he has ever seen. 

What makes Manhunter stand out from other such 
thrillers is the unorthodox method which Graham uses 
to capture his man — a bizarre psychological cat-and- 
mouse game. While prowling through the victims’ 
homes and obsessively studying photographs and reels 
of home-video footage, he concentrates on locking into 
the killer’s point of view to determine his motive, which 
in turn leads to his identity. To get into the killer’s mind, 
Graham conducts endless imaginary dialogues with him 
and consults the moon. Unlike most agents working 
alone on such important movie cases, Graham receives 
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tull police cooperation — no inside conflict 4 la Dirty 
Harry to punch up this scenario. What is also unusual 
is that we are suddenly introduced to the killer (a 
thoroughly despicable, creepy loner-type of your worst 
nightmares, played a bit too convincingly by Ton! 
Noonan, who reminded me of Dirty Harry's heinous 
psychopath Scorpio), and are given a glimpse into his 


truly sick and demented world, thereby setting the scene 
for some (short-lived) audience sympathy. 

Slick and stylish with vivid neon hues and frequent 
lapses into slow motion, Manhunter has the indelible 
stamp of its director’s TV pedigree — therefore detracting 
somewhat from its longterm memorability as a feature 
film — but there are plenty of thrills and twists and scenes 
of spectacular violence to rate it up there with the rest, 
plus strong characters and a degree of irreverent humour 
to break up the suspense. 

Director Jim O’Brien’s impressive TV pedigree (Jewel 
In The Crown, The Monocled Mutineer) serves only to 
enhance his first theatrical release, THE DRESSMAKER, a 
haunting period piece set in Liverpool during World War 
Il. Based on the Beryl Bainbridge novel, the story 
concerns three women of different ages living together: 
Nellie (Joan Plowright), a stern, matronly dressmaker 
in her sixties, her carefree younger sister Margo (Billie 
Whitelaw) - who lost her husband in the First War 
— and Rita (Jane Horrocks), their plain, naive, 17-year- 
old niece, placed in the sisters’ care. 

Life goes on in its drab and regimented way until Rita 
meets a young American soldier at a local party and falls 
in love. Unbeknown to Nellie, the pair continue to meet, 
yet while Rita is content with innocent kissing and 
cuddling, the soldier is interested in more serious 
commitments. Painfully aware that most of the local girls 
have been more than accommodating to the stationed 
Yanks, Rita confides in the sympathetic Margo, who 
urges her to ‘‘give just a little, or you'll lose him’’. Yet 
the whole situation terrifies her and he is obviously losing 
interest. In a last ditch effort to keep his attentions, Rita 
invites him to tea to meet the whole family, which proves 
to be a tragic mistake. 

The Dressmaker is no wistfully nostalgic, dewy-eyed 
glance back to the era, in the style of Hope & Glory, but 
a poignant study of the conflicts of the age — between 
the constrictions of wartime austerity and the belief that 
there might be no tomorrow. 

Each of the principal performances is outstanding (as 
are the lesser characters); Plowright’s tight-lipped Nellie 
constantly pronounces, ‘‘It’s not right!"’ or *‘No shame! 
No decency!"’, whether refusing to accept a present of 
unrationed chops or catching sight of young girls 
cavorting on the streets with soldiers; Whitelaw’s 
exuberant Margo leaps drunkenly about at the party, 
determined to make up for all the good times lost; 
Horrocks’ anxious Rita, thrown into the anguish of first 
love and the confusion of sex, furrows her brow in the 
hopeless struggle for comprehension. A_ highly 
memorable portrait of an era which has already been 
scrutinised to death, The Dressmaker contains an 
unexpected sting in its tail which makes it stand out from 
the rest of its hackneyed period nostalgia peers. 

There’s no sting in the tail of Mike Leigh's HIGH HOPES, 
but rather a dull indictment for the future which is strictly 
at odds with its title. Set in modern-day London, this 
idiosyncratic, episodic story concerns a hotchpotch of 
uninspiring characters. Cyril and Shirley are a hippy 
socialist couple in their mid-thirties living in a council 
flat in Kings Cross, bemoaning the imminence of satellite 
TV and the decline of working-class values. Each Sunday 
they visit Cyril's mother Mrs Bender, a lifeless, shrivelled 
woman of 69 who seems to have long given up on the 
land of the living and resigned herself instead to an 
uneventful existence inside her run-down council home 
— the last one in a newly gentrified street. 

Mrs Bender also has a daughter Valerie, a spoilt, 
overweight, tacky noveau-riche housewife who constantly 
bullies her stubbornly reticent mother and who is prone 
to continual fits of high-pitched, nervous giggling. Next 
door to Mrs Bender lives an obnoxiously braying yuppie 
couple, wine-merchant Rupert Boothe-Braine and his 
mink-bedecked wife Laetitia. All factions are brought 


together for an almighty clash when one day poor old 
Mrs Bender locks herself out; and again when Valerie 
invites the family over to her glitzy suburban home for 
a disastrous celebration of Mrs Bender's 70th birthday. 

Cliché seems to be the order of the day. For all the 


character preparation Leigh demands of his actors, many 


of the characterisations in High Hopes border on utter 
travesty. Sure, the types represented are real enough — 
why, only this morning I passed a woman on Elgin 
Avenue who was a dead ringer for Mrs Bender — but 
fleshed out for feature-length duration they become sad, 
pathetic, irritating and often ridiculous. I found it tedious 


spending two hours with the types of people I spend 
my whole life trying to avoid. Leigh’s obsession with 
and affection for the everyday and the ordinary is perhaps 
better adapted to the format of a TV play but as cinema 
it’s just not my idea of compelling drama. It’s depressing 
watching people sitting around drinking endless cups 
of tea and moaning. I can watch EastEnders for that. 

In the end, poor old hunched-up Mrs Bender goes 
up on Cyril’s roof and is treated to a rather grey view 
of London. ‘‘It’s the top of the world,’ she feebly 
pronounces. High hopes? More like low perspective. It’s 
also what I call ending with a whimper. @ 





Ben Kingsley was born to play Basil Pascali. That ageless face constantly on the verge of bewilderment, 

body held erect by a substructure of tortuous tensions, voice measured almost to the point of antiquity. 

Such is the stuff of the pathetic hero of PASCALI’S ISLAND, directed by James Deardon (screenplay writer of 
Fatal Attraction) and based on a novel by Barry Unsworth. 


It is 1908 and the Ottoman Empire is finally crumbling, its downfall studded with furious yet scrappy 


Greco-Turkish skirmishes. The small Greek island of Nisa, whilst attracting an exotic collection of free- 
thinking expatriates from round the world, is far from immune to the rapidly accelerating chaos. Indeed 
Basil Pascali, a politely tolerated loner, is one of the numerous Ottoman spies scattered throughout The 


Empire. He dispatches regular, rambling details of the island's affairs to Constantinople, never 
acknowledged by the Sultan save for a small stipend anonymously placed into his bank account. Whilst 
constantly reassuring himself of the nobility of his espionage, he is ultimately a world-weary voyeur, 


incapable of trust and riddled with suspicion. 


His passion is reserved for Lydia Neuman (Helen Mirren), a painter living in the Turkish quarter who 
both bewitches and frustrates him. When she becomes involved with Anthony Bowles (Charles Dance), 


an archaeologist whom Pascali believes to be an enemy of the Ottomans, he is forced to re-examine his life 


in instinctual and emotional, rather than political, terms. 
The story is largely one of thought over deed, requiring Mirren and the gingery Dance to do little more 
than throw shapes onto the backdrop. It is Paseali’s - and hence Kingsley’s - film, and he 


communicates the despair of a man caught up in a world gone sour with quiet verve. You watch Pascali's 


destruction as an intensely personal tragedy rather than as the more obvious microcosm of the decaying 
empire to which he belongs. Deardon’s direction is thankfully economical, unflinching as Pascali 
prepares for death. There is a rare lyricism here, an affirmation of love and an astute examination of the 
value of life. @ PAUL MATHUR 
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telecide 
Paul Morley asks questions and 
awards the year’s Blitzers. 


Having watched everything on television 
* this year — except for the fifth in the Channel 

4 series The Divided Kingdom (‘Wales — Identity 
In Retreat’), a Harmer House Of Horror that starred Oliver 
Tobias, the complete set of Wyatt's Watchdog, and Who'll 
Win Miss World? — | set myself an end of year test to see 
if | had been paying attention. There were lots of questions 
to ask. 


1 Why do we watch television? Luckily for me, and you, 
and indeed for Angela Lansbury, who hasn't brought her 
reading specs, this question was to be answered using 
multiple choice: 

a) Because it’s good for us. 

b) So that we know what the consequences are. 

¢) We don’t have the choice. 

d) It’s a waste of time. 


e) F, please, Bob. 


2 Are you good at life? Discuss, using episodes of Boon, 
Blind Date, The Return Of The Antelope and The Hit Man 
And Her as reference points. 


3.4) Who Killed John F Kennedy? 

b) Who Was Jack The Ripper? 

¢) Who Won Miss World? 

d) In Game, Set And Match, did London Central persuade 
a KGB agent to defect as revenge for Fiona’s own 
treachery? 

e) The nominations for the Blitzer Award for TV Brains 
Of The Year are: 

Robert Elms — for arguing the case against the rat race; 
for his fresh prose; for providing a kind of tough-minded 
simplicity that cuts through much of the existentialist froth 
about ‘extreme situations’ to the common plights and 
responses of contemporary man. 

Paul Gascoine — for exactly the same reasons. 

Jim Bowen — forseeing things as clearly as they might 
ever need seeing. 

Michaela Strachan — for being her. 

To present the award, and to feel Michaela’s thigh, Elton 
Welsby, himself the winner of an award, that is the exact 
shape of the remarkable structure that is his mind, for 
pronunciation and perversion. 

Note, as he prepares to read out the result, how he smiles. 
It’s no wonder that he came third for the Smile Of The 
Year, behind Ed Asner as Lou Grant and the winner, 
Katarina Witt. Aaah, when Witt smiled, you thought for 
a moment that you were seeing the worlds clearly as you 
ever need see it. Then you thought, whatever happened 
to Lorraine Chase? Then you thought, what will Lionel 
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Blair, Cliff Richard and Oliver Tobias be 
doing in twenty years time? Then you felt 
sick. Then you remembered that the Blitzer 
for Sickness, presented by Bob Holness, 
went not to Paul Daniels and Debbie 
McGee, nor to Scott and Charlene, not even 
to Geoffrey, Bungle, Zippy and George. 
During 1988 it was Michael Winner and 
Jenny Seagrove who made us more sick 
than anyone else. Winner for his smile, 
Jenny for her ever present look of surprise, 
as well as other things that we can’t write 
about, because Angela Lansbury hasn't 
brought her reading specs. Des O’Connor 
singing the Olivia Newton-John song ‘I 
Honestly Love You’ with Tiffany didn’t 
exactly make you sick, just alittle woozy; 
and one or two people I know did ooze 
strange fluid from their bodies which has 
alas stained the award that Danny Baker is 
presenting Henry Cooper for his series Be 
Your Own Boss. Henry Cooper then 
presents Danny Baker an award for 
Courage — Danny appears in The Bottom Line with Emma 
Freud, Janice Long and Michael Wilson. 

In a way this programme is the future of television in 
the sense that — while Arafat changes his bodyguards, 
while Dukakis disappears, while Patrick Ryan runs — The 
Bottom Line saves us a couple of quid on a rail trip to 
Newcastle, and fearlessly interrogates a representative from 
Heinz about why their beans are getting smaller. The form 


and appearance of life changes by the second, and to 
represent it there’s Danny and Henry trying out the gadget 
that wakes you upif you are snoring. This was very nearly 
the Moment Of The Year. As indeed was the moment 
when those cooks who camp life up for an audience of death 
candidates, Peter Hudson and David Halls, spent five 
minutes of the BBC’s interesting time to whip up hysteria 
using the word ‘fork’. It all started when Peter asked David 
to pass the butter. It ended when Peter started snoring. 

Perhaps the Moment Of The Year was the first time that 
Nick Jackson, the host of Concentration, explained how 
those illustrations of cabbages, Punch & Judy, Vera Lynn, 
Big Daddy, a credit card, a kangaroo and a paper doily, 
together with those arrows, exclamation marks, full stops 
and oak trees, spell out the phrase, ** When the white heron 
stands in the snow it has a different colour.” 

Or was the Moment Of The Year when Dan Quayle, 
Vice-President elect, looked at those illustrations of lions, 
Hale & Pace, a dartboard, three pink candles anda corpse, 
together with those stars, question marks, commas and 
liquorice allsorts, and said, ‘*Give me but a firm spot on 
which to stand and I will move the earth’’? 

It was close — because it always is — but the award for 
TV Moment Of The Year goes to Kirstie Alley for the first, 
and the second, time that she had a nervous breakdown 
during Cheers. Aaah, when Kirstie had a nervous 
breakdown, you felt the earth move as only it can. 

Elton, take your hands off Kirstie — whois the winner 
of the Brains Blitzer? 

f) At what number Ramsey Street does Mrs Mangel 


live? 





——" 


Male pin-up of the year: Michael Aspel 


g) Shucks, but Neighbours is the Television Programme 
Of The Year. The question is, how? Or is it, why? Or is 
it, what now? Oh, Daphne's dead. Mrs. Mangel’s tangled 
up in blue. Helen’s sick of blue. Harold is blue in the face. 
What's Charlene done to Scott? Henry’s just bought a 
couple of hundred gadgets that wake you up it you’re 
snoring. Paul and Gail are talking about the tissue that they 
use to wrap up the fruit at the grocers. What's Scott just 
done to Charlene? Here comes Madge. Des is crying. Jim 
is flying. Jane is wearing make-up. There’s still twenty 
minutes to go. Doesn't that answer the questions? 

h) In Neighbours, Helen is a grandmother living with 
her son-in-law, a girl wearing make-up, a girl who could 
be Lucy, and Des if he’s crying. In Prisoner Cell Block H, 
Helen is the mother of Doreen. Explain. 

i) In Prisoner Cell Block H, who is the father of Chrissie’s 
child? 

j) What is Prisoner Cell Block H? Is it fashionable? 


4 But seriously. The But Seriously award, presented by 
Sting, goes to Channel 4's Equinox. Doesn't it? 


5 What was the plot of A Very British Coup? What was 
The Fear? And why is it a funny old world? 


6a) What was the Most Exciting Voice Of The Year? 

b) Who was the Most Excited Person On Television? 

¢) What was the Most Exciting Thing That Happened 
During Lucky Ladders? 


7 What, in order of preference, are your five favourite 
American entertainments? 


8 What did Janet Street-Porter say to you when you tried 
to give her an award for Reportage? 


9 TV-am? 
10 TV? 


ANSWERS: 
Id 
2 The ice cream machine has blown up again, and my 
readers are revolting — soam1, come to that! But don’t 
worry, because Charlie is on hand with a solution. Has 
he ever let me down? Silly question! 
3 a) Pele. 
b) Claire Rayner. 
<) Morgan Fairchild. Runner-up: Nina Myskow. 
d) For full details of this recipe, senda large sae to Home 
Cookery Club, PO Box 690, London SW1P 4AZ. 
e) Robert Elms: for caring 
f) It is of course a trick question. Mrs Mangel’s house 
hasno number -— itis identified by its name, ‘ad lib’. 
g) But now we are watching television... the theme tune 
ends. The decor represents nothing, or next to 
nothing. Is it a road? Let us say, more generally, an 
exterior. The only precise detail is a stunted tree, barely 
a shrub, and it hasn't asingle leaf. Let us say, askeleton 
of a shrub. We hear a lawnmower. There are two 
women. They seem to be physically intact. One takes 
her shoes off, the other talks about The Gospels. They 
eat acarrot. They have nothing to say to each other. 
They address each other with nicknames which seem 
to bear no relation to any identifiable name: Mangel 
and Madge. They are waiting for someone called 
Bishop, about whom we know nothing, either, except 
that he won't come. That, at least, is clear to everyone 
from the start. No one is surprised when Henry 
arrives, bringing them this message: ‘*Mr Bishop told 
me to tell you that he won't come this evening, but 
surely tomorrow.’* Then the light suddenly fails: it’s 
night. The theme tune begins, this time sung by 
Dame Edna Everage. 





(Last Year’s winner of Programme Of The Year, 
Brookside, wins no award this year, because the entire 
cast sang asong — I| think it was the Olivia Newton- 
John song ‘I Honestly Love You’ — on the Children 
In Need begathon.) 

h) No. 

i) Jonathan Ross. 

j) There is never any apparent reason for it to continue 
or stop, it’s on in London between 01- For London, 
where a city goes out of its way to cheat itself, and 
Contacts, where tired cheats cry out for love, and it's 
always the same twice. There is much discussion about 
whether this import is loved because it is so cheap and 
awful, or because it is so intelligently planned. Lizzie 
could well be the Pin-Up Of The Year. Oris that Jack 
Tanner? 

4 It does. Second, The Media Show. Third, The Eleventh 





Female pin-up of the year: Cilla Black 


Hour. 
5 The second thing to check is the type of reality we are 
dealing with. 
6a) Lyall Watson, for Sumo. 

b) For the second year running, Michael Caine, just 

about ousting The Beast. 

¢) The future of television. 
7 St Elsewhere: Golden Girls; LA Law; Taxi; and Geraldo 
Rivera tied with Oprah Winfrey, Phil Donahue and A.L.F. 
8 Piss off! There’s lots of things to work out yet! 
9 No. 
10 Yes, just before 6. That's when I decided that the Pin- 
Ups Of The Year were Michael Aspel and Cilla Black. 
Because there, you see, you have it. It makes you think. 
I could even write about why it makes you think, but 
Angela Lansbury hasn't brought her reading specs. @ 
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Mark Edwards on creative borrowing, 
market research and let’s hope just the 


one mouse. 


"pressure to perform can have, don’t we? Like 
when you know that somebody is going to take 
the first line you write and print it in splendid isolation 
on the Review Contents page. Because I really wanted 
to begin this by saying, ‘‘A recent survey revealed...’’, 
but a recent survey revealed that articles beginning *‘A 
recent survey revealed...’’ aren’t read by anybody. 

Anyway, a recent survey revealed that advertising is 
the highest paid industry in the country. (Like most facts 
revealed by recent surveys, this has already been blindingly 
obvious to the rest of the non-advertising, or ‘real’, 
world.) 

Beyond the immediate thought that ‘being Mark 
Knopfler’ must not count as an ‘industry’, the survey 
prompts the further thought that perhaps someone 
should explain what advertising people actually do to 
deserve all that money. And, coincidentally, to make this 
sort of explanation even easier, there are two ads currently 
running which neatly define the roles of any advertising 
agency's core departments. 

First, that of the account manager. The account 
manager’s role is to coordinate an account within the 
agency and also to liaise with the client. It’s a nebulous 
role, which becomes most clear when the account 
manager has to sell an idea for a soap powder commercial 
— produced by a creative duo whose major influence 
is the Splatter Movie Festival from which they've just 
returned — to a client who just wants a big pack of 
soap powder and Bruce Forsyth yelling, **10p off. Hurry, 
hurry, hurry.’’ The account manager's job is to make 
everybody think that they got what they wanted, and 
the role is best defined by Saatchi & Saatchi’s latest ad 
for the SOLID FUEL ADVISORY SERVICE (the floggers of coal). 
The commercial promotes the joys of a real fire by using 
a dog, a cat and let’s hope just the one mouse. The dog 
lies by the fire, the cat walks in and kisses the dog. The 
mouse walks in and the cat kisses the mouse. Nobody 
— and this is the important bit — gets eaten. Now then, 
if you think you could handle the cat’s part in this scenario 
then it’s time to throw in that lowly paid job. You are 
a born account manager. 

Account planning, one of the other key departments 
in an agency, is a relatively new addition to the mix. 
Account planners have only been around for a decade 
and a half. Essentially their role is to ‘understand the 
consumer’; and cynics among you (all of you, I trust) 
will have already established that there is a direct 
relationship between the industry's need to employ people 
who ‘understand’ consumers and the levels at which said 
industry is paid. After all, it’s not easy establishing a 


, I think we all know what effect a massive 
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rapport with the man in the street when 
you only occupy that position yourself for 
those few yards between the taxi and the 
agency's front door. 

Good account planning stands out a 
mile. In the new SILK CUT poster, for 
example, one is tempted to see the 
intervention of the account planning 
department in the use of a sliced white 
(rather than brown) loaf — smokers, after 
all, aren’t particularly health-conscious. 
The absence of a decent account planner 
shows in those ads which totally fail to 
relate to their audience. TAMPAX, thank 
God, have finally relented and pulled their 
latest press ad, which was headlined WHY 
BOYS PREFER TAMPAX, and which 
carried the excruciatingly angst-inducing 
copy: ‘‘Boys are human. They're liable 
to notice things. If... you're only half 
listening, they notice. If you shift in your 
seat, if you stand up just a little too 
carefully, if you only went to the loo 
twenty minutes ago and already you're going again, they 
notice... and they know exactly what it’s about.’’ Got 
that, teenage girls everywhere? If you have a period and 
you let if affect him at all, he’ll dump you for someone 
else. That is the message, isn't it? 

The agency, Colmans, maintains that the ad was 
researched very carefully. A recent survey revealed that 
teenage boys still think that the ideal woman is little 
more a man with tits. No feminine complications, in 
other words. But there’s more to research than asking 
questions — a fact which too many agencies still seem 
to ignore. 

The absence of an account planner altogether, and 
therefore of any relation to the real world, also shows 
through in the recent press ad for a sale of mink coats 
at HARRODS: *‘The world’s finest furs at prices any 
woman can wear. Strollers at £2,995 and coats at £4,995,"" 
Well, yes, ‘any’ woman could wear them, provided she 
stole them first. 

The ‘creative borrowing’ of ideas is still in favour this 
month. Whoever it is who is trying to convince us to 


go to MILTON KEYNES has borrowed Mars Bar’s WORK, 
REST AND PLAY slogan for its latest poster; and JANNEAU 
ARMAGNAC’s agency is apparently peeved that rival 
cognacs Hennessy and Courvoisier seem to be copying 
its style of press ads. But if they think they can copyright 
nicely shot pictures of a man and a woman drinking, 
they’re going to be sorely disappointed. 

But the most clearly thought out of these ‘borrowed’ 
ads is the new campaign for BATCHELOR’S SOUP from the 
splendidly named Still Price Court Twivy D'Souza 
agency. These new commercials actually use the same 
actors who advertised Heinz soups a few years back, and 
in the same grandfather and grandson roles. Young & 
Rubicam, Heinz’s agency at the time of the original ads, 
is justifiably furious, but can probably do nothing about 
it. So the clever ‘borrowing’ of the characters can continue 
to give the ads the subtext: ‘‘People who used to drink 
Heinz would probably now prefer Batchelors.’ Or 
perhaps people who see the ads will just get all confused 
and go out and buy Heinz. Jeez, this is difficult. Still, 
you don’t earn money like that for nothing. 

Did Hugh Hudson earn his fee for directing the 
mammoth BRITISH RAIL corporate saga? Or Tom 
Courtenay for voicing the verses? Which came, 
incidentally, not from the readers’ letters page of some 
woman’s weekly magazine, but from WH Auden (bet 
they had you fooled, didn’t they?). 

The great advantage for agencies with a corporate 
account is that nobody can turn to them and say, ‘* Well, 
sales haven’t risen. You're fired’’, because they're not 
trying to sell anything. The BR epic is designed simply 
to make you feel good about the railways (yes, there is 
a more impossible advertising task: a campaign designed 
to make you feel good about the stretch of railway that 
runs to Milton Keynes.) It’s wrong to pick on the BR 
ad — a perfectly adequate commercial — as it’s simply 
the latest example of a trend which will eventually be 
exposed as, in nine out of ten cases, a massive waste of 
clients’ money. Maybe that's unfair. Perhaps you should 
ask the next BR employee you see if this was the best 
possible use of the £300,000 production fee and £1 
million-plus media spend. There’s an account planner 
out there who'd be interested in the answer. Mildly 
interested. @ 








already given it a great deal of thought. After all, you can’t come up with the choice of Diane 
thingy, the thin one from Alf Garnett - no, it wasn’t called Alf Garnett was it? - and Dirk, Rock, 
Seth, Garth, Gareth, um, whatever, by accident. Clearly the idea behind the choice of characters in 

NESCAFE’s advertising is that they should be famous, but not so famous that they detract from the 
product. They must not be more famous than Nescafé itself. The theory works - Nescafé regularly 
tops awareness charts. Even on those rare occasions when it isn’t on air, people remember it better 


than the ads that are. But ask people which product somebody more immediately famous (Jonathan 


Ross or Griff Rhys Jones, for example) advertises, and they can’t remember. Which is probably why 


KENCO chose to launch its instant coffee with one of the stars of Howard's Way — Nescafe is already 
using another. Go on, try to name either one of them. @ MARK EDWARDS 
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Restaurant Opening Times | | 
10-S5pm Monday-Saturday 


2.30-5.30pm Sundays 


PARTY CATERING 


We are pleased to cater for private parties PHONE 


in any of the rooms for hireat The V&A 
museum, as well as outside catering. 


We will be pleased to arrange a meeting to CHERRY AUSTIN 


discuss your party plans or send you 
menus and quotations. 


Please call The Manager of Milburns at »/ = a 
The V & A on 01-581 2159 | . — 
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video 





John Hind casts an eye over the current 


profusion of stand-up comedy 
performance tapes. 


With the likes of Friday Night Live having 

been so pally, antiseptic and expurgated; with 

the price of snacks and alcoholic beverages at 
Comedy Cabarets becoming so unfavourably priced; with 
the articulate column of Jerry Sadowitz being so 
shamefully censored from the pages of Time Out; with 
Stuff (a fairly decent run-through of old Python sketches) 
being scheduled too early to really cut to Alexei Sayle’s 
bone; with the humourous possibilities of deregulated 
TV as yet unexplored... Perhaps, then, video is the only 
safe bet for saving the hard core humorists in the Nineties. 
So why doesn’t some enterprising soul conspire with 
the hardest Wagsters, produce some grainy, keenly priced, 
street-level cassettes, and whack them out, above - o1 
below — the counter? As Mr Sadowitz, borrowing from 
Alice Cooper, is wont to exclaim: ‘‘I think it’s time to 
stop all this fucking Mr Nice-Guy nonsense.”’ 

The last month or so has seen a welter of budget video 
releases from Virgin’s new ‘Comedy Club’ and Vestron 
International (all sporting warning signs), which gives 
some idea of the possibilities therein, and offers an 
interesting exploration of the high, mid and low points 
of the stand-up comic’s lot. 

To see PEE-WEE HERMAN LIVEIN CONCERT (Virgin) — filmed 
at the Roxy, LA in 1981 — is a disappointment indeed; 
and — toa lesser extent — so is STEVE MARTIN LIVE dating 
from 1979. We're obviously missing something intrinsic 
here by not having experienced the Fifties US TV which 
Pee-wee parodies, but I have interviewed the man and 
have seen him attempt a club PA in London, and I know 


the meaning of ‘hamfisted’. His stageshow has little of J 


the lean charm of his Big Adventure movie, and no-one 
for a second could justify the 18 rating given to this 
collection of squeaky voices, fart-cushions, ‘ass’ and 
‘underpants’ jokes and sycophantic Californian applause. 
There is one reasonable film insert contained herein, and 
just one politically conscious joke; the latter involving 
Pee-wee reading out a postcard from a nine-year-old Israeli 
soldier. Meanwhile, I have just worked out why Steve 
Martin gave up live performance — he must have become 
terrified of going the Peter Sellers cardiac way. His show 
is full of the most astonishing epileptic jigging-about, 
a ludicrous relishing and parody of his own fame. Martin's 
surreal 1979 dream — just before he began to hone and 
mature his talent in the movies — was to turn the world 
into one ‘‘wild and crazy”’ celebration of his own comic 
genius. Having said that, he is a fine banjo player. Martin's 
surreal gags are often quite inspired, but his performance 
is almost too uncontrolled and exhausting for its own 
good. 

RICHARD PRYOR — LIVE & SMOKIN’ (Vestron), the edited 
highlights of an excruciating 1971 performance at New 
York's ‘Improvisation’ club, is dedicated ‘‘to all those 
who conspire to make us laugh’’. Before a seemingly 
all-white audience, Pryor makes incessant apologies, 
bemoans the cameras present (*‘So what if there’s a camera 
— you’re not funny, Dicky*’), and runs through early, 
mostly ineffective monologues on religion, the clap, 
winos; and resorts to eating bogies. The tape’s charm, 
where present, is in the brutal honesty of his ghetto tales 
of running errands for whores and occasional cock- 
sucking for pleasure, and the anguish feeding his 
impersonations of both his father and “Willie The Junkie’. 
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The tape ends with Pryor’s conclusion: 
“This ain't as funny as we thought it 
would be’’. Which leads to the question: 
where is the border-line between comic 
improvisation and comic genius? 

ROBIN WILLIAMS AT THE MET (Vestron) is 
recent material, and quite a corker. ‘* What 
the fuck am I doing here?’’ he begs, before 
a ludicrously large audience. Despite, or 
because of, the dichotomy of his baseball 
face set against charmingly camp 
movements, and the dichtomy of his 
childlike wonder set against philosophical intelligence, 
Williams almost always comes out on top. On cocaine 
(‘The Devil’s Dandruff’’) he is a bit dull — and his 
animal impersonations are sub-Pryor — but he is blaringly 
funny-truthful in his tales of sex, parenthood, women 
and the inanity of modern American living. Women, 
he feels, should run the planet: ‘There would never be 
any wars... just intense negotiations every twenty-eight 
days’’. Having kids is ‘‘a crap-shoot’’; the penis, he feels, 
should be detached and taken for walks. As for Dr. Ruth, 
‘*Here’s a woman talking about oral sex and you just 
know she doesn’t eat pork.” 

Does the comedian attract sexually? RODNEY 
DANGERFIELD LIVE IN CONCERT (Virgin) is your archetypal NY 
Jewish stand-up struggling to sell his tales of the 
Domineering Yiddisher Wife and blonde floozies to the 
AIDS generation. In a club called Dangerfield’s he does 
a few fillers, adjusts his astonishing face and neck within 
a tight tie, and introduces an assortment of microphone- 
japesters (**This guy is funny. He’s funny!"’). The most 
interesting is Robert Townsend (of Hollywood Shuffle), 
and the loudest is Bad Sam Kinnison. Meanwhile, closer 
to home, the three IRISHMEN (Virgin) — recorded in 
London —- broach wider common truths and inject 
absurdism liberally. The boyish Sean Hughes 


(catchphrase: ‘‘Put that chicken away, missus!""), Owen 
O'Neill (who impersonates the stabbing of Jeremy 
Beadle, and talks of ‘‘black Orange men and ginger Green 
people’’) and lan MacPherson (superbly inane 
impersonation of a guitar-strumming priest), are 
recommended. 

A STEVEN WRIGHT SPECIAL (Virgin), which dates from 
1985, is awash with small-town surrealisms and absurdist 
notions, recited live by the man who entirely dispenses 
with personality and even facial expression. ‘‘I put instant 
coffee into a microwave oven and | almost went back 
in time," he deadpans. If it were transcribed, and the 
sentences re-paced, this droning monologue would make 
a decent book, but, as far as this writer is concerned, 
Wright is like Emo Philips without the voice, or face, 
or body. The audience, who constantly chant ‘Wooo!’, 
seem remarkably amused by even the lightest wacky 
conceit, but it is only when Wright finally strums a swift 
song, “To Rachel’, that one receives any indication that 
he is indeed homo sapien. Others may disagree. 

The whole point of impersonation is surely to ridicule 
the famous — having them speak from the darker areas 
of their mind, and tell the truth. RORY BREMNER — LIVE 
IN CONCERT (Virgin) veers between Mike Yarwood’s tame 
running caricatures (why impersonate Billy Connolly 
straight?), and something a bit more meaty, like his sickly 
Bob Monkhouse spiel. HALE & PACE AT LEWISHAM THEATRE 
(Virgin) is similarly iffy - almost panto-time. The 
moustachioed Gareth Hale has possibilities in his face, 
but I think the duo’s TV fame derives from the fact that 
the other one (Ken Pace) looks like Channel 4’s Mike 
Bolland. Best threat? ‘‘It's difficult to clap if you've got 
no hands.’’ 

Much improved on stage and video is Whoopi 
Goldberg; as seen in four stand-up roles in DIRECT FROM 
BROADWAY (Vestron) and in just one — Fontaine — in 
WHY AM | STRAIGHT? (Virgin). Both cruise along on 
Goldberg's fine character-acting; her monologues address 
the bittersweet concerns of a 7-year-old concerned with 
her hair; or New Edition, a 13-year-old who gives herself 
an abortion: or a deformed woman who flies into a 
touching love affair with a man who says all the wrong 
(but right) things. The better tape, however, is Why Am 
I Straight?, in which Goldberg uses the junkie male 
character Fontaine as a direct mouthpiece for her own 
political world views. Fontaine’s theme song is Billy Idol’s 
‘Rebel Yell’, and everything from Jimmy Swaggart to 
Germ Warfare, Nixon to the Reagans, and all those others 
who are ‘‘running shit’’ (Jessie Jackson included), get 
a good going over. “‘If you tell the truth on network 
TV,’ notes W hoopi/ Fontaine at one point, ‘“you’re gone 
faster than a fart in a storm.”’ 

Jerry Sadowitz — the bastard product of the collective 
sperm of Bernard Manning, Alexei Sayle and Derek & 
Clive; the man banished from Night Network’s studio 
for whipping out his penis, yes, but largely for exposing 
the truth of what time it is recorded — applies a degree 
of *‘sophisti-fucking-cation’’ and ‘‘audience partici- 
fucking-pation’’ to his splendid LIVE: IN CONCERT (Virgin). 
From his opening chant of ‘‘’Ere we go, ‘ere we go”’ 
and the production of a stern index-finger up to the Queen 
Mother, to his parting promise to telephone us all 
sometime on Tuesday, Sadowitz’s motto is “‘a joke’s a 
joke’’. The movements of his bowler hat, his sporadic 
inane grin, his bag of seventy-three magic tricks and 
illusions, his lascivious eye for ‘‘attractive’’ members of 
the audience (‘‘I suppose a blow-job’s out of the 
question?"’), his demolition of a heckler (*‘Do the letters 
C and A mean anything to you?’’), and the overall 
manner in which he toys with the love/hate and pain/joy 
responses of the crowd, make this perhaps the finest piece 
of hard core currently on sale at under £10. 

“*[’m in the wrong business,” notes Jerry, with a bitte? 
twist. ‘‘I hate jokes. I hate comedians and entertainers.”’ 
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BLITZ is proud to present the BLITZ Zippo, 
now available exclusively by mail order through 
BLITZ magazine for only £16.95 (plus £2.50 
p&p). 

The most subtle of lighters, The BLITZ Zippo 
comes in matt black, with the BLITZ logo over- 
printed in black enamel. The lighters are 
original large Zippos, made for BLITZ by Zippo 
in the USA, and they come with the Zippo 
Guarantee — ‘‘works or we fix it free!”’. For 
safety precautions the lighter does not come 
filled with lighter fuel. 

To order the BLITZ Zippo, simply complete and 
return the coupon with your cheque for £19.45 
(£16.95 plus £2.50 p&p) made payable to BLITZ 
MAGAZINE, addressed to 

BLITZ MAGAZINE, 40-42 NEWMAN STREET, 
LONDON W/1P 3PA. Alternatively you may 


quote your VISA card number. OVERSEAS | a — — 
PRICES are as follows: Europe £21.00; USA and TH E BLITZ ZIPPO 
rest of world £23.00/$46. Cheques and money 
orders must be in pounds sterling only. We 
cannot accept monies drawn on foreign 
currencies except for US dollars when making 
payment from the USA. 
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Jonh Wilde on the indecently fine Frank 
Moorhouse, the giant and discordant JG 


Ballard, and the sexually exuberant 
Wendy Perriam. 
mate? Well, it’s that time of year. The time 


J C when we all put our feet up on the pouffe, 


crack open the brazil nuts with our bare hands and start 
bickering about the virtues and infirmities of another 
passing year. This year, I had decided to award a can of 
Heinz Alphabetti Spaghetti to the book which had caused 
me the most pleasure over the last twelve months. Would 
it be Desmond Hogan's Lebanon Lodge? Salman Rushdie's 
The Satanic Verses? William Burroughs’ The Western 
Lands? Don DeLillo’s Libra? Albert Goldman's The Lives 
Of John Lennon? Melvyn Bragg’s Rich? Kurt Vonnegut’s 
Bluebeard? David Peak’s No 4 Pickle Street? Simon 
Marsden’s Visions Of Poe? The can of spaghetti stood 
there undecided. It was getting late. The can of spaghetti 
was about to gestate. | considered a compromise. Maybe 
Rushdie would settle for the spaghetti vowels and the 
others could divide the rest among themselves. Melvyn 
Bragg could scoff that horrible orange sauce that reminds 
me of the stuff they pour on seals in the winter months 
to stop them from mating. Surely not God's own 
handiwork. 

Just as I was on the verge of compromise, along came 
Frank Moorhouse’s FORTY-SEVENTEEN (Faber £10.95), an 
indecently fine novel and very possibly the winner of 
the first annual BLITZ spaghetti can. Stories from 
Australia tend to be more horizontal than tall. As Murray 
Bail noted in an introduction to Contemporary Australian 
Short Stories in 1987, that country’s writers are usually 
willing to take risks — intellectual, emotional and 
stylistic. ‘“These writers,’ it was argued, “display a 
confidence whether in the treatment of dialogue, of sex, 
of the innocent abroad, or in the subject of language 
and the process of story-telling itself.’ Moorhouse’s two 
contributions to the collection proved to be the highlights 
and, as it happens, they turn out to be excerpts from 
Forty-Seventeen. The main protagonist, a writer turned 
diplomat, has just entered his desperate years and finds 
a battle going on for his psyche. At the sharp axis of 
midlife bedlam, he is well placed to peer into the abyss, 
to measure the uncertainties of his past and the 
possibilities that the future holds. *‘He’d had enough. 
He'd cut his toenails too many times. He wasn’t good 
at living. He didn’t do it right. Living made him 
uncomfortable.’’ 

Moorhouse writes with astonishing insight. As more 
than one reviewer has noted, he is not unputdownable. 
You have to put him down after every paragraph, to take 
a breath and take it all in. Moorhouse makes us see the 
world. Like America’s finest writer, Richard Ford, he 
possesses an extraordinary ability to take the reader into 


Are you asking for a punch in the ear, 
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his experience and to illuminate the 
mysteries of everyday living. Rather like 
Ford's Frank Bascombe, the hero of Forty- 
Seventeen finds more mystery than truth. 
He is a crumbling, solitary international 
civil servant who is without centre. He 
knows that he has either to start living 
fully or die. He stares at life in disarray, 
unable to determine whether he has led 
the richest or the most miserable and 
deformed of lives. Moorhouse writes with 
fire in his belly, with passion and a fierce 
eroticism. Somehow, as harrowing as it 
gets, he reminds us of the good things 
in life, as elusive and transitory as they 
are. This is the work of a master, and 
Moorhouse is welcome to it all. The sauce 
and all. 

If 1 was flinging cans of award-winning 
spaghetti around last year, it is a fair bet 
than one would have found its way into 
the Shepperton home of JG Ballard. This 
is the man who once announced, ‘‘I 
believe in alcoholism, venereal disease, fever exhaustion.’ 
He also went on to say how much he believed in the 
body odours of Princess Di and the history of his own 
feet. Last year’s The Day Of Creation seemed to round 
off a cycle of work that had began with 1962’s The 
Drowned World. One wondered where Ballard’s giant, 
discordant imagination was going to go from there. 
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Ballard himself hinted that retirement in suburbia was 
not entirely out of the question. Anyway, he’s not gone 
away, so start finding a new rock to hide under. 
RUNNING WILD (Century Hutchinson, £7.95) is a new 
novella. A post-Michael Ryan fable set in a high security 
estate overlooking the M4 where, one June morning, 
all hell breaks loose. In the space of ten minutes, all the 
adults on the estate are wiped out and all thirteen children 
mysteriously disappear. The Pangbourne Massacre, as it 
comes to be known, baffles the nation. But even the most 
dimwitted reader should quickly work out that the 
children themselves have been up to some bloodthirsty 
mischief, rebelling against a despotism of kindness, 
suffocated under a mantle of praise and encouragement, 


trapped in an emotionally neutered universe that would 
make Aldous Huxley tremble in his coffin. 

Ballard’s slight depiction of a civilised but eventless 
world is chilling enough. As ever, he manages to convince 
a reader that his vision of the future is only minutes away 
from actuality. Lacking the density of most of his best 
work, however, this novella ultimately fails to make the 
kind of Pompeii earthquake of an impression that we 
now take for granted from a writer who has sculpted 
a true dream vision for our time over the last twenty- 
five years. This might be deliberately slight, but one can’t 
help feeling that he should have run rampant and turned 
this into a full-blown novel. It leaves me thirsty and that’s 
not the JG Ballard | know and trust. Up out of the 
deckchair and onto the electric chair once again, that's 
my advice. 

Lawrence Ferlinghetti has always been a fringe beat 
figure, contentedly running San Francisco's legendary 
City Lights bookshop while the rest of the gang turned 
into human cars and charged up and down the continent 
with grasshoppers in their exhaust pipes. Ferlinghetti 
sat it out, observed, grew a bushy beard and turned out 
some of the most compelling, moving poetry of the age. 
LOVE IN THE DAYS OF RAGE (Bodley Head, £8.95) is a long- 
awaited novel set amidst the revolutionary fervour of Paris 
circa 1968. Plenty of bomb-throwing and a large dollop 
of love interest to boot. Julian is an affluent middle-aged 
banker and armchair anarchist who becomes more and 
more entwined with Annie, an American expatriate 
painter, as the fever on the streets intensifies. As Paris 
turns into battlefield, Julian is forced to rise from the 
armchair and start getting involved in the dingdong itself. 
Lyrical, profound and never far short of completely 
captivating. 

From Ferlinghetti to Paddington Bear. How about 
that for a bridge? Since I announced to book publishers 
that I am far more interested in what went on at Hector’s 
House than William Empson’s ruminations on the 
foundations of empirical knowledge, my postbag has 
grown even more interesting. Russell Ash and Michael 
Bond have conspired together on THE LIFE AND TIMES OF 
PADDINGTON BEAR (Pavilion, £12.95) to produce the 
definitive biography of one of the world’s best-loved 
children’s book characters. They set out to analyse his 
complex character and consider why this well-meaning 
but accident-prone marmalade-stained bear has attained 
such a sustained level of popularity. I still maintain that 
this is where Michael Foot stole his image from. Looks 
great sandwiched between Paul Morley's Ask and James 
Joyce’s Ulysses on the bookshelf, too. 

While I’m appealing to the mixed-up child inside us 
all, how about Terry Jones's THE CURSE OF THE VAMPIRE SOCKS 
AND OTHER DOGGEREL (Pavilion, £7.95)? Not Terry’s first 
children’s book but his first book of children’s verse. He 
is one of those rare sorts who refuses to talk to kids as 
though they are all mentally deficient. Unlike WC Fields, 
he has no secret desire to boot every child in the arse. 
‘*Much to his Mum and Dad’s dismay/ Horace ate himself 
one day/ He didn’t stop to say his grace/ He just sat down 
and ate his face." William Burroughs, eat your liver out! 
Terry asks all the important questions of our age. What 
would happen if the animals we eat could talk and decided 
to get their own back? What if clothes withdrew their 
labour and ran off to the woods? What would life be 
like if mince pies could dance and poached eggs could 
sing? 

I've not much time for commonsense but I've always 
got time for nonsense. THE CHATTO BOOK OF NONSENSE POETRY 
(Chatto, £12.95) offers a broad scope and aims to celebrate 
the eccentric but central place in British poetry as it 
swoops down on nursery rhymes and limericks, mediaeval 
poems and Futurist experiments. Everything from “Hey * 
Diddle Diddle’ to David Byrne’s ‘Moon Rocks, Moon 
In The Man’. In his introductions, Hugh Haughton 


Could this be 
where I got my spirit 
of adventure and 
my love for camping? 


The only reason I've got cerebral palsy 
is that I couldn't breathe when I was born. 

A week in an oxygen tent could not 
prevent the fact that every time my brain tells 
my body to do something, my body makes 
like a demented octopus. 

But it’s only a disability, (yes, only), some- 
thing The Spastics Society understands. 

So much so that when I went to two 
of the Society's special schools, by far the 
most important thing I learned was how to 


stick up for myself and to organise life the 
way | want it. 


They positively encouraged independ- 


ence. And the time you really feel you have 
won is when you forget the Society is there 
at all. 

Like when you're camping, which I do 
regularly In fact, I'll never forget the time | 
once rolled out of my tent, accidentally and 
at three in the morning. 

The moon was shining and everything 
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was still, except for the odd high speed train 
that whistled past my ear on the main Exeter 
to London line. 

My childlike instinct was to call out for 
help. Luckily nobody heard. 

So I told myself not to be so stupid and 
for once my body responded. 

I crawled and crawled up the hill till I 
got back to the tent. 

Because there's nothing like doing it 
yourself. Is there? 
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Opening minds by opening doors. 





claims that the anthology is intended to invite readers 
to take a fresh look at both poetry and nonsense and 
to explore their playful interaction across the centuries. 
The fact that ‘Why Are Fire Engines Red?’ is not our 
National Anthem is something that will always puzzle 
me, 

It has been suggested that Spike Milligan should be 
offered the throne of Ireland. Why stop there? In a perfect 
world, he would be President of the whole sublunary 
sphere. For those of us who believe that Spike is the 
funniest thing with trousers on in the whole universe, 
there’s a deluge of good things this month. THE LOONEY 
(Penguin, £2.99) is an hysterical novel salvaged from his 
ill-fated BBC series The Melting Pot. THE LOST GOON SHOWS 
(£3.99) is introduced by Spike’s own cover note - 
‘Really not very funny’’. Which is Milligan’s way of 
saying that it is so funny that you are liable to be arrested 
while reading it unless you've got a desert island handy. 
It includes the immortal Operation Christmas Duff skit 
from 1956 that might just be the most preposterously 
great Goons performance of all. WILLIAM McGONAGALL MEETS 
GEORGE GERSHWIN (Michael Joseph, £10.95) is the overripe 
successor to 1976's William McGonagall: The Truth At 
Last and unveils yet more astonishing facts about the life 
of Scotland’s worst ever poet, Jim Kerr notwithstanding. 

Then there’s Dominic Behan’s MILLIGAN: THE LIFE AND 


TIMES OF SPIKE MILLIGAN (Methuen, £11.95) which is 
satisfying enough if you are as fanatical a Milliganite as 
this reporter. For the more objective browser, Behan’s 
biography might fall short of expectations. His aim was 
neither to write a formal biography nor a critical appraisal 
of the man and his work. So be warned. Anyone looking 
for the ultimate study of Milliganese is not likely to find 
it here. Behan has presented Milligan’s story as it emerges 
from a series of conversations. Having known Milligan 
for thirty years, the limitations will be obvious — Behan 
rarely manages to get a distance on his subject, and his 
friendship with the artist has a tendency to get in the 
way. We are never quite let into the secrets of his life, 
nor are we led to an understanding of the demons that 
have savaged his life and fuelled his genius for the last 
forty years. Surprisingly, the biography is rather mean 
with the facts. One would expect to learn more about 
his experiences with the Goons for instance, a comedy 
gang who changed the entire course of British humour. 
That said, for all its shortcomings, Behan’s book takes 
us a little closer to the man who John Cleese describes 
as, ‘the great God of us all’’. I’m not disputing that. 
Then again, I’m a disciple. Perhaps this is for disciples 
only. 

Gusto. That is the word that springs to mind when 
Wendy Perriam comes up for grabs. At least that’s what 


they tell us. In a recent interview, she was explaining 
that she would, ‘‘quite like to be a prostitute... that would 
be like saying ya boo to my Reverend Mother’’. Quite. 
She was also wondering, ‘* Why shouldn’t women wank 
in fiction’’, before attempting to persuade her interviewer 
(female) to join her in a visit to a female brothel in 
Hamburg. Reputedly her novels are packed with sexual 
exuberance. SIN CITY (Penguin, £3.99) certainly gets hot 
under the knicker elastic from time to time. But that’s 
not all. Its gloriously tacky cover is no mere foil. I mean 
it is tacky inside but it is also unctuous, splendidly 
observed and humorous in a way that is strangely 
unsettling. It follows the fortunes of two loony-bin 
escapees who win a holiday in Las Vegas, and watches 
them fall ungracefully into an underworld of brothels 
and crime. Perriam plots with a fine sense of the unlikely. 
When she gets to the grubby bits, she’s in her element. 
‘*My pants are damp with slimy, leaking sperm.’’ That 
sort of thing. A great Xmas present for your Auntie Enid, 
the one who still gives you Airfix models for Xmas. 
That'll see her off. Lots of nerve, lots of gusto, just enough 
steam to see through the parky January nights. Maybe 
Perriam should receive the first annual BLITZ spaghetti 
can. I’m sure she'd find an interesting use for it. Merry 
Yuletide. May all your sins be soundproof.@ 





Alfred Hitchcock testing the sound levels on the set of his first’talkie’, Blackmail, with Grech star Anny Ondra. 


With all the drama of one of its own former productions, this autumn — 
at the eleventh hour — the Elstree film studios were rescued from a fate 
worse than decrepitude. After much campaigning by assorted film biz 
personalities on both sides of the Atlantic, the historic site was saved 
from being demolished and replaced by a block of flats and a shopping 


centre. 


Purchased by the giant Brent Walker group, part of the plot will be 
developed, but the rest will remain as a functioning studio. The tendency 
of ‘old pros’ to venerate the last vestiges of the British film industry 
occasionally verges on the irritating, but in the case of Elstree it’s at least 
partially justified. After all, it was here that the first seeds of homegrown 
cinema were sown, when Percy Nash and John East, two British film 
pioneers, acquired in 1914 a plot of land in Hertfordshire and built on it 


the Neptune Film Studios. 


In the years that followed, Nash-and East hired out their purpose-built 
complex - the only one of its kind at that time — toa variety of 
budding young British companies, and the studios chugged along with 


1924 it was just about the only British film studio still in operation, when 
it was purchased by an American entrepreneur, JD Williams, who set 
about turning it into ‘the British Hollywood’. 

Dirk Bogarde, Ingrid Bergman, Marlene Dietrich, John Mills, James 
Mason, Charles Laughton, Gregory Peck, Sean Connery... all these and 


many more stars passed through the gates of Elstree over the following 


sixty years, and some of the cinema’s most notable films were shot there: 
Hitchcock's Blackmail and Stage Fright, The Dam Busters, Ice Cold In 
Alex, The Young Ones, the Hammer horrors of the early Seventies, all 
three Star Wars movies and Raiders Of The Lost Ark are but a few. 

Now, to mark the studios’ rescue from the scrap heap, the first three 
months of 1989 will witness a positive orgy of celebration: an exhibition 


of studio memorabilia at the BAFTA HQ in Piccadilly, a two-part BBC 


documentary at the end of March and, notably, the re-publication by 


modest success. Other studios came and went, but Elstree continued. By 
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Columbus Books in February of ELSTREE: THE BRITISH HOLLYWOOD (£9.95) — 
Patricia Warren’s entertaining, though occasionally excessively misty- 
eyed, book documenting the entire saga of the studios. @ TOM ELIOT ‘ 
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The ultimate in sartorial elegance, the original BLITZ T-SHIRT is now available by mail order. The T-shirt comes in three colours — 
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CD GIVES YOU PERFECT SOUND. 





aN 
CD VIDEO COMPLETES PERFORMANCE. 


<> Philips’exciting new CD Video gives you digital sound with pictures. What's more, it can handle your conventional silver CD's as well 
CDVIDEO asthenewgold CD Video discs. Fora demonstration, ring Freephone 0800 300 700. NOW YOU CAN SEE THE MUSIC. 











Andy Darling listens to this month’s 


albums and gets lost in the blur of 


modern music. 


My postman stopped buying records the 
day Medicine Head got into the charts. Gave 
up the ghost. I never had the chance to 
to discover whether he hated Medicine Head per se or 
liked them initially and then felt their subsequent success 
to be a ‘selling out’, since the woman next door was 





already pointing to her kettle and mouthing the words, 
‘*Beef Tea.”’ 

[t’s irrelevant, really, the trajectory of his relationship 
with the band. What matters to us today is the extremity 
of feelings elicited by such a microscopic cosmic event 
as Medicine Head getting into the charts. Even the most 
banal of songs is, to a degree, an open text, available at 
least to be rewritten by the listener according to his or 
her own singular circumstances. Perhaps a falling brick 
narrowly missed us as we listened to ‘Just 13° by The 
Lurkers on a transistor radio. | know one did me. An 
instant scenario was constructed: the workers on the 
scaftolding whence it ‘tell’ were ardent heavy metal fans 
and, upon hearing anything the slightest bit new wavey, 
they reacted with violence. 

From that day on, ‘Just 13’ by The Lurkers has, for 
me, symbolised the difference of punk rock far more 
acutely than anything by the Sex Pistols, Just as our pets 
begin to look like us, so with our records. I’m not going 
to suggest that the music currently being produced is 
so banal that it can’t be resuscitated by even the most 
fanciful of re-readings and assimilations. Far from it. The 
crisis — let’s call it that so as to make ourselves feel 
important — most probably rests in the fact that pop 
is getting increasingly enclosed in itself, its signifiers this 
week referring to its signifiers last week in a kind of aural 
simulacra: The Pasadenas as The Kids From Fame as The 
Jackson 5 as James Brown. The air of mystery, of blur, 
of vanishing point, is what gives pop music its edge. 
Pop music isn’t about telling the truth, admitting who 
made you do it. Hence the greatness of Prince; he might 
rip off Sly Stone and everyone he ever heard, but as we 
pin down the references, fix him, he’s always ready 
elsewhere, slipping away from the realm of the definable. 

I’m not quite sure what MARY MARGARET O’HARA looks 
like; in all her press shots she’s obviously moved just 
as the camera clicked. Miss America (Virgin), her debut 
album, doesn’t look us in the eye either, stuttering and 
twisting on its axis like a smalltown folk-y Patti Smith. 
The song ‘‘Body’s In Trouble’ is precisely that - 
lurching, jabbering, trying to sort itself out whilst 
dropping to bits. Luvverly. Apparently the record took 
four years to make, a fact which makes me happy and 
curious. Curious, because it sounds like the kind of record 
that was made with a rush of blood to the head in one 
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sitting, with its participants vowing 
‘‘never again’’ afterwards; and happy, 
because the world can’t be that bad a place 
if people are allowed four years to work 
on such fine pieces of art. Or maybe it 
took Mary four years to get the right kind 
of rush of blood to the head. I’m really 
intrigued by this four years notion. I'd 
like to think of her, during that time, not 
listening to any other music at all, just 
doing whatever it is people like herself and 
Billy Dickinson and Patti Smith and Mo 
Tucker do all day. 

Who else aren't we quite sure about? 
Why, BRYAN FERRY. And strike me if he 
hasn’t an album, The Ultimate Collection 
(EG) out for the holiday season! With 
Ferry, among other things, the appeal lies 
in the hidden. The half-shut eyes, the hint 
of physical fluidity with the minimalist 
gestures of dancing, the threat behind the 
sneery, slash-mouthed voice. Much of The 
Collection has Ferry at his 
endocrine best — ‘‘All I Want Is You’, ‘*The In-Crowd’, 
‘Jealous Guy’ and, naturally, ‘‘Love Is The Drug’. When 


Ultimate 


Dobie Gray sang about being in with the In-Crowd he 
meant most everyone who hung out at the coffee bar, 
but when Ferry sings we know that the In-Crowd is 





totally unattainable, always already beyond us, like Prince 
and the fog. There are a few duff moments, and for the 
purposes of today’s thesis we'll blame them on his 
acrimonious split-up with Jerry Hall. 

Kurt Ralske is ULTRA VIVID SCENE, whose eponymous 
debut album you'll find in the emporiums right now. 
Kurt plays all the instruments on the record and hastens 
the Marc Bolan/ Peter Perret /Julian Cope pouting male 
existentialist kick to its logical, narcissistic conclusion: 
pure alone-ness. It's like the voice has made itself so 
desirable that it's ended up having sex with itself. There's 
a melancholic brightness to it, not unlike that of Narcissus 
and Echo’s pool or the Durutti Column’s guitar sound. 
I gather that Kurt is organising a band so that he can 
travel the world performing the songs. I certainly shan’t 
be in attendance, since Ultra Vivid Scene’s magnificent 
strength seems to rest in its sense of here-and-now 
impossibility — only one person can do it, but not at 
once. 

Are we rushing? Are you writing them all down as 
potential presents? I've listened to a lot for this month, 
including a single by a band called 1000 Homo DJs. Since 
Christmas is so often about the instant bits of the familiar, 
Television's Greatest Hits (Silva Screen) will no doubt fill 
many a metaphorical stocking. They’re up to Volume 
3 now, which features such greats as the themes from 
Woody Woodpecker, Mission Impossible, Hawaii Five-O, and 
Yogi Bear. I haven't listened to any of them since | know 


Mary Margaret O'Hara 





BLITZ is proud to present the BLITZ watch, now available 
exclusively by mail order through BLITZ magazine for only 
£29.95 (plus £2.50 p&p). 

Subtle and stylish, the chrome watch face is engraved with the 
famous BLITZ logo. There are two slim black hands and no 
numbers, and a hand made black leather strap. The watch is 
quartz battery-operated and comes complete with guarantee, gift- 
wrapped in a small matt black tub. 

To order the BLITZ watch, simply complete and return the 
coupon with your cheque for £32.45 (£29.95 plus £2.50 p&p) 
made payable to BLITZ MAGAZINE, addressed to THE BLITZ 
WATCH, BLITZ MAGAZINE, 40-42 NEWMAN STREET, LONDON 
W1P 3PA. Alternatively you may quote your VISA card number. 
OVERSEAS PRICES are as follows: Europe £33.00; USA and rest 
of world £35.00/$65. Cheques and money orders must be in 
pounds sterling only. We cannot accept monies drawn on foreign 
currencies, except for US dollars. When drawn on a cheque from 
a bank with a London branch. Please ask your bank for details. 


THE BLUTZ WATCH ORDER: FORM 





Fill in all the information requested below and send to WATCHES, BLITZ MAGAZINE, 40-42 NEWMAN STREET, LONDON W1P 3PA, Payments in 
pounds sterling by cheque, postal order or money order must be enclosed, or US dollars when paying from the USA only, made payable to 
BLITZ MAGAZINE. It you wish to pay by VISA credit card instead please fill in the appropriate section of this order form. 
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Please allow 28 days for delivery. 


| WISH TO ORDER BLITZ WATCH/ES — 1 ENCLOSE A CHEQUE FOR £ MADE PAYABLE 
AS THE WATCH STRAP COMES IN TWO SIZES, PLEASESTATE TO BLITZ MAGAZINE. 
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precisely what they sound like and I’m not particularly 
into the practice of playing records so that people can 
say, ‘‘Oh, wasn’t it brilliant that show... The one with 
the old man and his pet pig and their friend who lived 
in the hut!’’ Like I say, perfect for Christmas. People 
always talk when TV’s on at Christmas. 

Hoisting the veil once more, we move to house and 
its vicissitudes. My flatsharers and I have lowered the 
smiley flag which previously marked us out from the 
rest of the square inhabitants of the straight world around 
us, and we've gotten right into the deep house, garage 
— oh, the lot. North: The Sound Of The Dance 
Underground (de/construction) is the soundtrack that 
rarely finds its way off the turntable, and it includes the 
superlative ‘‘ Voodoo Ray’ by A GUY CALLED GERALD, which 
takes a female ethnic voice and turns it into something 
to do with the pulmonary system. Body takeover is 
absolute with the current sub-genres of house. Listening 
on headphones is like being wired up to a cardiograph 
unit, just like the one the old man with the pet pig used 
to be put on after being knocked over by poachers’ station 
wagons on a deserted mountain road. Marvellous. And, 
as if it needed saying, these house people are the most 
mysterious folk of all, existing only in a hazy after-image. 
Yet it’s funny how this most deracinated, ageographical 
of musics should become cannon fodder in an assertion 
of regional superiority. We dance to better cut-ups that 
have had all traces of identity cut out of them! That’s 
the war cry. In a more general sense, what’s being said 
is, we're having a better time than you. The hedonism 
competition. Blimey. 

BLUE AEROPLANES have a good time, and they most 
certainly exist. There are a fair few of them, a good 
minibus load, I’d wager. They’re all so busy, engrossed 
in their particular strummings, pluckings, poetry reading, 
singing and what-have-you, however, that any sense of 
symmetry goes out of the window. They’ re busy in the 
way that an amoeba is busy, in itself and of itself, and 
I'm bowled over by the way you can never quite hear 
what the singer’s singing. There’s a bracing sense of 
uncertainty about their — oh, what shall we call it - 
rural expressionist Velvet Underground meanderings. A 
sense that they don’t know what the bobbins is really 
going on, or how the co-efficients are all holding together. 


THE BLUE AEROPLANES 
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Friendloverplane (Fire) collects their finest moments of 
the last few years, but you really should wander down 
to your scout hut or wherever, the next time they come 
to your town, so as to glimpse their various facial 
expressions of exuberance and disbelief at the transcedental 
strum groove they’ ve somehow harnessed. Do you know 
too much about them now? Do you read the synopses 
of books and leave it at that, thereby necessitating writers 
such as Jacques Derrida himself to hide the introduction 
to his works in the backs of the books? Claim the whole 
text for yourself! Buy Friendloverplane. 
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Hue and Cry 


Are we cantering a bit? And with me not having even 
mentioned the PIA ZADORA LP yet, or the REGGAE 
PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA. 

Whilst Blue Aeroplane shiveringly harness the muse, 
WORLD DOMINATION ENTERPRISES shake it off by the scruff 
of its neck and turn rock'n'roll into a locked groove 
tuberculoid scream. Love From Lead City (Product Inc) 
does, musically, what the band’s friends and sometime 
collaborators The Mutoid Waste Company achieve 
sculpturally, constructing angry skeletal structures from 
late 20th-century detritus. These are not people who 
spend their evenings driving around the backstreets of 
Mayfair searching for skips full of perfect condition Fifties 
Art Deco table lamps. The record is fine, half of it live, 
half remixes, all of it sounding like the beginning of a 
song that can’t stop being repeated, that can’t escape 
from its body and jig with people like The Pasadenas 
or whoever it is the youngsters do the jive to these days. 
Again, a band that should be seen live, for their sinewy 
flogging of the beast and pulsing temple veins. They 
look like Stig of the Dump, too. 

There’s not a shred of mystery, doubt or uncertainty 
about HUE AND CRY. For every inch of ‘lush’ session 
musician ‘soul’ on Remote (Circa) there’s a good yard 
of meta-pop assertiveness from vocalist and lyricist Patrick 
Kane. Certainly Patrick sings in an ebullient fashion, with 
the grain of a soul voice of to a generic ‘T’, but he ruins 
the shows, like an ebullient movie-maker talking us all 
the way through the picture. Patrick foregrounds his 
intentions, telegraphs his desire to — and I know we've 
heard this before but I am paid by the word, as, in a 
sense, you are — affect the mind and the body with dance 
music. The ethics ultimately take precedence over the 
aesthetics, which, c’mon, is the short straw indeed. There’s 
a song on the album called ‘Dollar William’. Dollar 
William. 

What a smashing triple album set SANTANA’s Viva 
Santana! (CBS) is, to be sure. Oh, those timbales! And 
mine came with a booklet. Just as we all secretly want 
fall-back monogamy, so we kind of like people like 
Santana just being there, being around, surprising us with 
their consistently good timbales. Chris DeBurgh’s ‘Lady 


in Red’ was about the same sort of idea, I think. 

Ah, BUDDY HOLLY. To go with my triple album Santana 
collection I now have a six LP boxed set, The Complete 
Buddy Holly (MCA). Also with a booklet. Of course 
I haven't listened to it. Not all of it. It would be far 
too easy to fall into the dead people lark, like the man 
on the news who converted his loft into a shrine for Jim 
Reeves. It’s quite likely that there is someone, somewhere 
in the world right now, constructing a papier maché 
facsimile of the Beachcraft Bonanza (it’s in the booklet) 
which crashed with Holly in it. Better that, I suppose, 
than doing remixes of the old songs. Despite the booklet’s 
attempts to vivify his early years, the image that remains 
is the classic, smiling, half-shadow portrait. Given the 
fact that since most of us have been alive Holly has always 
been dead, it takes on the hue of a death mask, the music 
of Miss Havisham’s wedding cake. Strangely moving. 

Also strangely moving is Choirboys Gas by BAD DREAMS 
FANCY DRESS on the el label. As ever with the label, the 
songtitles — in this instance ‘Where Have All The 
Schoolboys Gone?’, ‘Curry Crazy’, ‘Leigh-On Sea’ and 
so on — are concocted along with the visuals, the cod- 
biographies, even the typefaces, long before any thought 
is given to superfluities like verses and tunes. And yet 
Choirboys Gas is effective simply as a piece of music. It 
works in the way that a movie like SWALK — the Mark 
Lester vehicle about the schoolchildren eloping — works. 
That doesn’t mean in a nostalgic way; when we're 
schoolchildren and we watch SWALK we're already 
aware of all pervasive loss, of time running out. The tone 
of Choirboys Gas is similar to that of Keith West's Excerpt 
From A Teenage Opera, the ‘Grocer Jack, Grocer Jack’ 
song in which death is introduced to the infants’ agenda. 
Keith West never completed the Teenage Opera, retiring 
instead to a house in Surrey to live off the royalties of 
that first excerpt. I now hear that he’s in fact signed to 
the el label and will be releasing new material in 1989. 
I think a parallel, tenuous though it may be, could be 
drawn between my postman and Keith West. I shall give 
him a copy of Choirboys Gas when he delivers tomorrow 
morning. And I'll possibly throw him in the single by 
1000 Homo DJs too.@ 














In the last of a series that has featured commissioned polaroids 
from such luminaries as Derek Jarman, Paul Smith, Siouxsie, 
Ken Russell and Rifat Ozbek we've collected together some 

of the most striking images from the last year-and-a-half. 
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44, AUGUST 86 Norman Tebbitt interviewed by 
Paul Morley; David Sylvian; Crime as a career move 
LIMITED EDITION £5.00, 


24. SEPT 84 Nick Rhodes; Gary Kemp; Best of 
BLITZ; Me! Smith. LIMITED EDITION £5.00. 


60. DEC 87 Emily Lloyd's instant stardom; Gore 
Vidal at home; Spike Milligan; Gaultier grilled: the 


INLA. £3.00. 


66. JUNE 88 The golden world of George Michael; 
Hostage Taking - no way owt; Romeo Gigli; Jackie 
Collins; the Bishop of Durham; Neal Ascherson; Red 
Action; Janet Street-Porter; The Sugarcubes; Peter 
yates. LIMITED EDITION £5.00 


25. OCT 84 Boy George writes about the media; Neil 
Kinnock and the ma rketing of the Labour Party; Miles 45. SEPT 86 Boy Ceorge exclusive — the whole 
truth about drugs, srardorn and Fleet Street; lan 
Botham; Bob Hoskins; Baader Meinhof terrorism 


LIMITED EDITION £5.00. 


62. FEB 88 Can Patsy Kensit make it?; life on the 
killing floor - an Omaha slaughterhouse; Nigel Benn, 
Ruby Wax. £3.00. 


Copeland; the history of the showroom dummy 


LIMITED EDITION £5.00. 67. JULY 88 Big Audio Dynamites Mic ke Jones; 


Jonathan Ross; TV’ into the future, The Crack wars: 
Wim Wenders; Terry Gilliam's new movie; John 
Heaters, £3.00, 


29. MARCH 65 Katharine Hammett; Paul Young, 
Lenny Henry; Steven Ber kof}; Dennis Skinner MP 
LIMITED EDITION £5.00. 


63. MAR 88 Vivienne Hestwood's New Pop Dream; 
John Stalker; Derek Hatton; TV Censorship; Alan 


a | i} - 
Whicker; Putting Qut — part one of an exclusive 


46. OCT 86 Black Police — the problems of a multi. 
racial police force; Julian Cope; lain Banks; Tough chic 


70. OCTOBER 88 [¢ Niro — the Man, the 
jJashion LIMITED EDITION £5.00. 


Myth and the Method: John Cleese and the nature of 
Comedy; lager frenzy — selling mendy beer; Paul 
Morley on the Cocteaw Twins; HandMade Films; T he 
Oxygen of lerronsm; Danny LaRue. £3.00. 


cerialisation. £3.00. 
30. APRIL 85 Julie Halters, Robert Palmer: the ins 
and outs of British Advertising; Guardian Angels 
LIMITED EDITION £5.00. 


47. NOV 86 Big Bang - panic in The City; the 
death of Reggae, Little Richard; Griff R hys Jones; 
Iggy Pop. LIMITED EDITION £5.00. 


64. APR 88 32-page London Fashion Week 
supplement; Morrissey interviewed by Paul Morley; 
Home Secretary Douglas Hurd; David Byrne; Putting 
31. MAY 65 Morrissey interviews Coronation Street's Out — part hwo LIMITED EDITION £5.00. 
Pat Phoenix; Billy Connolly; George Cole. LIMITED 
EDITION £5.00. 


71. NOVEMBER 88 Free 32-page Fashion Week ‘ 


Supplement; Exclusive interview with Hunter 


48. DEC 86 Sex & Revenge — Joe Orton's diaries; 
Cyndi Lauper; Wimbledon FC; Dave Allen 
LIMITED EDITION £5.00. 


65. MAY 88 Michael! Grade -— exclusive interview: 


wie Thompson, plus extracts from Generation Of Swine; 
Harry Enjreld; Underclass — Homelessness in London; 


Tabloid TV: Yello; Tom Waits; Imogen Stubbs. £3.00 
32. JUNE 85 Scritti Politti: Pete Townshend: Nic 


Roeg; A llen insherg; Stephen Linard. LIMITED 
EDITION £5.00. 


Kevin Rowland; Michael Foot; Lindsay A nderson; 
William Kennedy: Bernard Hill: Putting Out -— the 
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‘BACK ISSUES 


What you see is what you get — only the Back Issues 
listed above are still available. All the rest are sold out. 
Back issues are available at the prices listed below. 
Certain issues are available only as LIMITED EDITIONS. 


49, JAN 87 Jsabelle Huppert; Lesle Crowther & 
The Price Is Right; Fashion Week; Jeffrey Bernard 


LIMITED EDITION £5.00, 


72. DECEMBER 88 Jack Nicholion; A Fried 

Evy, Two Truffles & A Worm — a guide to Post 
Modernism; John Sessions; Paul Schrader's film Patty 
Hearst; London & Paris fashion; Emo Philips; the JFK 
myth £3.00 


33. JULYIAUG 85 Billy Ido! in New York; Gil 
Scott-Heron; selling Bruce Springsteen; Nicholas Cage 
LIMITED EDITION £5.00. 





50. FEB 67 The Sleaze Industry; Mandy Smith; 
Anthony Burgess; Bobby Womack; The Fly. £3.00. 


35. OCT G5 The Communards; Tom Main; Alexei 
Sayle; Film censorshipy Iwiggy. LIMITED EDITION 
£5.00. 


51, MAR 87 Rupert Everett; Gang Warfare in LA, 
Oliver Reed; Cybill Shepherd; Peter Cook. £3.00. 


52. APRIL 87 Jasper Conran; Marc Almond; 
Euroterrortcm: Terry Jones; Anthony Price. LIMITED 


a7. DEC/JAN 85 Mickey Rourke: Hermes’ Eric 
Bergere; Dr David Owen: Kevin Rowland & Dex ys 
LIMITED EDITION £5.00, 


38. FEB 86 | fir Kray Twins: Cannon & Ball: 
Twisted Sister's Dee Snider; Obscure Objects of Desire 
LIMITED EDITION £5.00. 


39. MARCH 86 Lager Wars — the rise and rise of 
trendy beer; Eddie Shah; Amold Schwarzenegger; 
Amateur boxing; Julie Burchill, LIMITED EDITION 
£5.00, 


42. JUNE 86 Har! Guerilla tactics in deepest 
Sussex: Wham — the Paul Morley interview revisited, 
Peter Gabriel; Gospel's sweet inspiration. LIMITED 
EDITION £5.00. 


43. JULY 86 BLITZ Designer Collection - the 
world's top fashion designers restyle the denim jacket; 
Daniel Day Lewis; Frank Bruno: Crack: life on the 
Grand Prix circuit. £3.00. 


EDITION £5.00. 


54. JUNE 87 Simon Leon; Exposure! — the best 
of BLITZ photography; Gary Oldman: the truth about 
Advertising LIMITED EDITION £5.00. 


55. JULY 87 Jim Kerr; Coups & Cociane Klaus 
Barbie in Bolivia: 25 years of James Bond. LIMITED 
EDITION £5.00. 


56. AUG 87 The rise and rive of Jonathan Ross; 
Gilhen & George; Pat Robertson = from TF 
cnungelist to LIS president?, Moschina £3.00. 


58. OCT 87 In Season — Fashion high flyers; Alan 
Parker: Bananarama; Non-Alternative comedians; fan 
McEwan. LIMITED EDITION £5.00 


59. NOV 87 Comedy special — Ben Elton; Steve 
Martin; Barry Humphries; Screw magazine; 
Aboriginal suicides; Tilda Swinton. LIMITED 
EDITION £5.00 


This means that we have only a very small number of 
copies in stock, and consequently these issues are a 
little more expensive. To order back issues, please fill out 
the appropriate part of the Customer Service form, and 
send it to us with your payment. Since it is possible that 
some issues will sell out before we receive your order, 
please mark an alternative choice of issue number in the 
box on the order form. Please note: prices listed below 
are for UK residents only and include postage and 
packing. OVERSEAS ORDERS: If you are ordering Back 
Issues from outside the UK, you must add on an 
additional charge for postage and packing, as follows: 
Europe (air mail) — £2.00 per item; US & Canada, South 
America, Africa (air mail) — £3.00; Middle East (airmail) 
— £2.50: Rest of World (air mail) — £3.50 per item. 
IMPORTANT: Overseas payments for Back Issues must 
be in pounds sterling — the easiest way is with an ‘ 
International Money Order. We cannot accept cheques 
drawn on foreign currencies. 








SUBSCRIPTIONS 


To get the next twelve issues of BLITZ dropped through your letterbox, 
send a cheque or postal order for £21.00, together with your name and 
address printed neatly (please!) on the form provided. OVERSEAS 
SUBSCRIPTIONS: Europe £26.00. Outside Europe (all destinations — 
surface mail) £26.00. Middle East (airmail) £41.00, USA & Canada, South 
America, Asia, Africa (airmail) £51.00. China, Japan, Australia & New 
Zealand (airmail) £56.00. With the exception of American subscriptions 
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POSTERS 








ALIT? 
exposure! | We have a range of A2 two-colour 
= | posters available illustrating 
various issues of BLITZ. See list on 
order form. These are available at 

the following prices including 
postage & packing in sturdy 
cardboard tubes: UK — £6.00 (inc. 
VAT); Europe — £6.25; US and the 
rest of the world — £7.25. 


A glossy softback volume of the most outstanding 
black and white photographs which have appeared 
in BLITZ over the last seven years — popstars, 
politicians, film directors, stunning fashion and 
more. Every coffee table should have one. Available 
priced £8.95 plus £2.50 postage & packing. Rate for 
Europe: £8.95 plus £3.00 p&p; USA & Canada 
(airmail): £8.95 plus £6.20 p&p; rest of the world 
(airmail): £8.95 plus £7.00 p&p. 





CUSTOMER SERVICE 





Fill in all the information requested below, and send to BLITZ CUSTOMER SERVICE, BLITZ MAGAZINE, 40-42 NEWMAN 
STREET, LONDON W1P 3PN. Payment in pounds sterling by cheque, postal order or money order should be enclosed, 
made payable to BLITZ MAGAZINE. If you wish to pay by VISA credit card instead please fill in all the details requested 
in the appropriate section of this order form. 
(If you don't want to cut up the page, apply by letter instead) 
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MIKE LEIGH: CONTINUED FROM PAGE 65 


> Some I've met, when they're drunk in a pub, say things like, ‘Oh, 
it’s all a load of method crap, Mike — just do it! What is the point of 
all that fucking information, if it’s not in the film?’ But of course it ts 
in the film. It’s not mentioned, but it’s there! The only way we arrived 
at those moments of Cyril and Shirley in High Hopes {a couple for ten 
years] was through weeks spent discussing all the rockers they knew, 
all the trips to Brighton on a motorbike, all the greasy spoons, all ‘those 
heavy guys we met’, all the dope smoked... it's all implicit. It’s so secure 
when the actors arrive on location that we can concentrate completely 
on the creative stuff and the refining.” 

How much are your films about you? 

“Obviously there is an idiosyncratic and perverse auteur level to 
everything I do... And directors, in a sense, have to fall in love with 
actors — | think there's sympathy there for almost every character I evolve 

— and that’s a whole matter one has to cope with. | mean ‘falling in 
love’ in different ways, including actually falling in love. And everything 
connects, I’m sure, into how I'm feeling at the time — how your sex is, 
and everything.” 

Hard Labour, your first BBC play in 1973, was set in Salford, Manchester 
and used the two areas you grew up in. (Very simply put, its central 
character, a working-class cleaning woman, is ‘set against’ both her own 
arrogant husband and the middle-class woman she cleans for.) 

“Certainly that’s the closest I’ve come to direct autobiography. It was 
inspired by a woman | once knew, but it was Tony Garnett, the producer, 
who coaxed me to refocus politically what | was doing, and indeed that 
whole line of my work has developed since.” 

I call your ‘tight shots’, where you home in on anguished, bemused 
and embarrassed faces, the ‘Mike Leigh Cum Shots’. 

“That's what they are, exactly.” 

Can you explain psychologically where that keen observation derives 
from? A desire to understand faces and moods for your own safety? 
Did you find your parents funny? 

“Oh, they were hilarious. But | don’t know where to start really... | 
was born during the war [1943] and my Dad was away — except for one 
visit — until | was three-and-a-half. He was a Socialist but was fairly 
suppressive towards me, which leads into my thing against teachers 
in varying forms. Dad worked as a doctor, but I both went to school 
and lived in a working-class part of Salford. And that could explain the 
class clash in my work... And at home I remember, even as a very young 
kid, watching overweight, or overdressed or overloud or oversmelling 
grown-ups performing. In the Fifties, which must have significance too, 
we moved surroundings to a more suburban middle-class area and | 
sampled all that.” 

Do you — like the Pratts in Nuts In May — feel that desire to get away 
from it all? 

“It's there certainly, and it’s one of the things I've battled with. But 
in the last few years I've come to terms with all that. And 1 hope it's 
something you can feel in High Hopes — it's more optimistic, You've 
suggested I’m an anarchist, and now that I've come to terms with myself, 
and come full circle. — in a way — to how I felt politically up until the 
late Sixties, I'd have to say yes, | am one. And, as for having spent some 
time in Northern Ireland, I can’t say that did much for my respect for 
authority.” 

So despite Cyril Bender's lines in High Hopes, like “I'm scared of getting 
bitter", and “The thing is — change what? By the year 2000 there'll be 
thirty-eight TV stations telling you what to think” — despite this you 
actually feel more optimistic now? 

“Well, I'm still as depressed, politically and socially and 
environmentally, about the things we're all depressed about. But 
somewhere inside I’m more optimistic. I think it’s partly, or even mostly, 
to do with having children. You're pessimistically concerned about their 
life in the 2020s, but they make you less nihilistic — less doomed. Because 
children take things ‘beyond you’, in more senses than one.” 

Mike Leigh — he wouldn't be joking if he wasn’t being serious. 
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Please address all letters to: 
The Editor, BLITZ Magazine, 40-42 Newman Street, London W1P 3PA. 


Never before have I felt the need to 
complain about an article in BLITZ 
(apart from the time when some skinny 
bird was showing her tits in the 
‘fashion’ section, but I didn’t have the 
price of a stamp) but November’s issue 
really put my back up. 

I have been a fan of Tom Waits for a 
couple of years now and | was well 
chuffed to see him as November's ‘cover 
star’ and looked forward to reading a 
long and lengthy interview with him, 
but this wasn’t to be. Jonh Wilde only 
managed to give us a one page article, 
and his reason for this was that the 
great one fell asleep. Mr Wilde, I put 
this to you — why, when you were in 
such wonderful company, didn’t you 
just keep your tape running, crack open 
a bottle of Jack Daniels and wake the 
fucker up?! 


KATHY BURKE 
London N1. 


| was really pleased to see Jack 
Nicholson on the front of your last 
issue [December]. An excellent 
decision! | was even more pleased to 
discover that it was a real interview, not 
a round-and-about theme article like 
Willem Dafoe and Bobby De Niro. The 
magazine is really cooking these days. 
All the best in ‘89. 


ALONZO GORDON 
London E17. 


John Sessions must be well-chuffed 
with his new-found status as an upper- 
middle-class media hero. A whole six- 
page feature in BLITZ? Is it worth it? 
I’m still trying to work out what all 
the fuss is about — he might be able to 
quote at length from obscure literary 
texts, but he’s still only able to conjure 
up one character to do it with — that 
squinting, intense middle-class boffin 
bit. There’s no range to his ability, just 
braininess. 

Same with bloody Emma Thompson 
and Stephen Fry (despite his fawning 
over Sessions, it made me happy to see 
Paul Morley putting a delicate boot in 
on Fry [in the Telecide column] about 
the crappy David Lander series after 
Sessions’s cringy appreciation of him). 
Just why is it that these posh, upper- 
middle-class ‘comic actors’ are getting 
so much attention at the moment? You 
can’t escape from them these days. Is it 
just the equally upper middle-class TV 
establishment protecting its own? Is 
that the reason why Emma Thompson 
gets a peak-time series that’s utter crap 
when people like Jerry Sadowitz can’t 


even get five minutes? Is that why 
Alexei Sayle has to prostitute himself by 
stealing old Monty Python routines 
rather than doing the stuff he’s best at? 
Time for a BLITZ investigation. We 
should be told. 


ALAN GRANT 
London SE21. 


was just a little offended by Bonnie 
Vaughan’s comments about the film 
M’illow [Films, December]. ‘‘I found it 
impossible to warm to a whiney midget 
as a central, sympathetic character...’ 
Isn’t that a little too hard - not what I 
expected from a broad-minded 
magazine such as your own. | haven't 
see Willow, but if it’s anything at all like 
Time Bandits — a film with seven 
whiney midgets — I can’t see what the 
problem is. Why shouldn’t little people 
get the same breaks in show business 
that normal-sized ones get? 


ROB LAWRENCE 
Reading, Berks. 


From Jonh Wilde’s December Print 
column, discussing the book My God: 
‘*Lionel Jeffries... may and may not be 
the man who played the Childcatcher in 
Chitty Chitty Bang Bang"’. 

Tsk... Lionel Jefferies played 
Caractacus Potts’ uncle. The very 
wonderful Robert Helpmann played the 
Childcatcher. Unfortunately he’s also 
the late Robert Helpmann, which could 
explain why he wasn’t asked for his 
opinions on God (which is a shame 
really as he seems in a better position to 
make an informed guess). 


SUE MARTIN 
Warwick. 


I always think of BLITZ as being a 
magazine on the cutting edge of good 
taste, one where I am guaranteed to 
read each month about a clutch of hip, 
well-dressed young things. Imagine my 
horror, therefore, when I turned to 
page 67 of your [November] issue to 
find a photograph of Guy Scutter and 
Paul Maxwell. ‘* We're frustrated 
filmmakers,’ they say. Appalling 
dressers as well. A red neckerchief? 
Rolled-up jacket sleeves? Suede 
waistcoats? Their trailers may be 
excellent, but someone ought to teach 
these boys how to dress! Or maybe you 
should be a bit more careful about how 
you vet your photographs. 


SALLEE AYNSCOMB 
London W8. 


circumnavigating the world in 2400 seconds .... a world peopled with Mr Tulip, Otto Di Catania, 
Lolita des Sudan, Gulemo Dilemna III & Willy Ratio. 





Tied up 


twelve inch, seven inch & cd single. an Entirely different Trip to the Album. 


Tied Up... ona steamy hot summer night in downtown Manhattan, the African Queen, Gulemo Dilemma III, with 
her entourage moves up from Wall Street to the Lower East Side. Kalue, the master of ceremonies, cycles the 
parade in a.crazy chicken walk and invites the people to join the Babaumba Beat to celebrate all through the night 
the first 3,000 years of this everlasting dance ritual ... D.M. 
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